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THE NEXT TWENTY YEARS OF THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


M. R. HAMSHER 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


HALL the church look into the future with fear? Or with 
confidence in the favor and power of God? Serious considera- 
tion must be given the possibilities which confront individuals 
and institutions. Startling changes in recent human _ history 
awaken grave questionings concerning the element of chance in 
human experience. The church, however, has become a world- 
wide influence, not through a series of chances but by a series of 
choices. Its foundation is the abiding will of God; and the 
decisions of human wills, under His guidance, make for its prog- 
ress. No one can foretell the detailed history of the United 
Lutheran Church in America during the next twenty years. But 
its record will be determined largely by its own choices. What- 
ever surprises the changing human scene may disclose, the church 
will triumph when it wills to do His will, whose it is and whom 
it serves. The church, therefore, can study with profit the direc- 
tion of its development and the significance of the goals it has 
chosen or may choose. 


MEMBERSHIP 


One standard for the measurement of progress in the United 
Lutheran Church will be the congregation. It is the center of 
the church’s practice as well as the pivot of its policy. 

Will the number of congregations change greatly during 
the next twenty years? A large increase in congregations can 
hardly be expected, although many communities in America seem 
still to be without the church’s ministrations. The fact is that 
many other communities seem to be over-churched. A scien- 
tific study of each locality in which the church is at work promises 
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a better day. The years ahead may bring to pass the merger 
of some congregations and a re-adjustment of certain parishes 
with the purpose of providing every pastor effective support for 
his ministry and every parish with a real opportunity. The 
principle of comity—still too much limited to well-meaning resolu- 
tions of church bodies—can be applied to prevent unseemly 
competition and to make impossible the organization of a church 
where none is needed. 

The number and quality of the members of the future church 
will depend upon the way the church advances toward one of 
its goals. At the Baltimore Convention, evangelism was made 
the first objective in the constitution of the newly-organized 
Board of Social Missions. It is stated thus: “To stimulate the 
synods and congregations of the United Lutheran Church in 
America in the application of the Gospel to win, conserve, and 
reclaim souls for Christ through His church.’ The criticism 
has been made that the church has not yet taken any program 
of evangelism seriously. There are now indications that there 
will be a more definite program under an active leadership. If 
such plans materialize, there will be a worthy increase in the 
number of the church’s members and an improvement in the quality 
of their faith and service. The future church should see the 
development of a wholesome type of evangelism in the congrega- 
tional program. It will be personal, educational, and quickening 
in its approach. It will seek new members, not for the sake of 
numbers, but with the earnest desire to bring men into right 
relations with Christ. 

Its first effort may well be concerned with the kind of life 
and character shown by the people now on the church rolls. At 
present, a comparatively small group of members is doing the 
work of each congregation. The bulk of the support the church 
receives comes from a small proportion of its people. It ought 
not to take a score of years to improve this situation. Many of 
our membership need a new lease on eternal life. Others are 
in ignorance concerning the church’s program. Others are 
merely thoughtless or indifferent and could be interested in their 
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Christian opportunity. The awakening of these masses of our 
own people to a vital interest in the church’s work, and the 
message it should be bringing to the non-Christian world, is a 
primary task for the church of tomorrow. 


MINISTERS 


The success of the future church’s program will depend 
upon its ministers. Many of our pastors today are men of 
exceptional ability and force of character, and are leading their 
people, by their own example, into a finer spirituality and a more 
self-sacrificing service. Nevertheless, the church of tomorrow 
will need better ministers. 

The minister originates in the church of which he is a member. 
The president of a theological seminary, a generation ago, replied 
to a church member who complained to him concerning the kind 
of preachers being graduated from the seminary: “We do the 
best we can with the material you send us.” The church is pro- 
ducing its ministers. The young man who will come before 
a synod for ordination twenty years hence is now about to leave 
home for the first time to enter the public schools. This new 
world will have an abiding effect upon his life. His elementary 
education is quite decisive for his future ministry. What influence 
does his church exert upon him to counteract the forces of 
secularization which beset him at every hand? Do his parents 
impel their son to enter the ministry because of their Christian ex- 
ample? Or do they suggest other motives for his life work? 
What effect does the example of his pastor have upon his ideals? 
Does his church school really interest him in its courses of 
religious instruction and inspire him to take up similar studies 
for himself? Is the program of the local congregation to which 
he belongs big enough to challenge his devotion to its great Cause 
all his days? 

The whole church, as well as the individual congregation, 
is responsible for the provision of the right kind of pastors and 
the maintenance of happy pastoral relationships. In the past 
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the church has been accustomed to meet this duty by granting 
aid to students for the ministry. Shall this be continued? If 
so, to what degree? A prominent minister recently declared 
that the church should “stop subsidizing ministerial students.” 
In his opinion, every congregation should pay its pastor a respect- 
able salary, and the church should make ample provision for 
aged and disabled ministers; but the policy of granting con- 
siderable sums of money to prospective ministers now in college 
and seminary should be discontinued—for the practice encourages 
some men to take the easiest way for a higher education and to 
drift into the ministry, and a withdrawal of gratuities would 
challenge a higher type of candidate for the ministry. The 
church will probably take its time to decide upon such a change 
in its methods. It is certain that the whole question of beneficiary 
education will call for serious restudy during the years to come. 
The next twenty years may also bring some changes in 
the church’s methods of locating and relocating pastors. “The 
Call to the Ministry’—a statement adopted by the United Lu- 
theran Church as a guide, at its Baltimore Convention, ought 
to receive the most careful attention of synods, pastors, and 
congregations. At present individual congregations quite gen- 
erally assume the right to select their pastors. This appears to 
be in harmony with the Lutheran theory of church polity and 
our church’s conception of the call to the ministry. The fact 
is that congregations in some places have selected their pastors 
under the domination of a few unspiritual laymen who have given 
less thought to the Lord’s will than to their own wishes, and 
who are in equal darkness about the qualities of available men 
and the spiritual needs of their congregation. As a result, time 
reveals a misfit, and the pastoral relationship is unhappy. There 
are congregations which are in a dying condition because of this 
unhappy relationship. Indeed, some of the best ministers of 
the church, who have been so unfortunately misplaced, are given 
no chance to relocate. They are handicapped through no fault 
of their own. Neither the pastors nor the people want a “bishop” 
nor an ecclesiastical system of appointment. But there is a 
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growing conviction that the church will find a way to improve 
conditions in this regard. There is no reason why the synods 
could not adopt a program, in harmony with our church’s polity, 
in which its representatives can share this responsibility with the 
congregations. 


MESSAGE 


The content of the preacher’s sermon and the truth revealed 

through his pastoral service are supremely important. There 
will be no change in the church’s basic message. It culminates 
in and radiates from the abiding Incarnate Christ. It is the 
preacher’s task, however, to interpret this message for the people 
of his own times. Will this interpretation vary greatly in the 
next twenty years? 
7 The Declaration of the Baltimore Convention on the Word 
of God is a momentous document. It recognizes the fact that 
this Word is a progressive revelation, given to men as they were 
able to receive it, and in a terminology of the time and place in 
which it was given. It safeguards the treasure of eternal truth 
entrusted to the church by defining its reality with due regard 
to the character of its setting; and it asserts the power of this 
Word to meet the needs of every age and place. The preacher 
of the next twenty years will be true to his high calling when 
he delivers the message with a sincere conviction of its truth, 
and when he interprets it in terms which the coming generation 
can understand. 

The implications of the Baltimore Declaration will discourage 
two types of preaching: (1) that which originates in a limited 
literalism, expresses itself in a traditional form which it con- 
fuses with truth, and breathes the Pharisaic spirit of suspicion 
that all others are mistaken; and (2) that which arises out of 
a partisan zeal for the solution of present-day problems, expresses 
itself in thought forms which are as temporary as the philoso- 
phies back of them, and radiates an atmosphere of complete 
disregard for the consensus of Christian thought. The twenty 
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years before us will develop a positive preaching which knows 
the Gospel and understands how to apply it to living conditions. 

One of the hopeful signs in Christendom is the general 
recognition of a necessity to return to theology. The whole 
preparation for the Madras Conference and its scheduled dis- 
cussions stress the importance of a restudy of the meaning of 
the Christian faith. Were the church to permit as superficial 
a treatment of its message as it has been given in some places, 
it would soon cease to have a message! Preachers and laymen 
alike are eager to learn more about the Word, in respect to the 
depths of its meaning, and in respect to the breadth of its appli- 
cation. The church of the future should have rich fruitage from 
this sort of witnessing to its message. 


MAINTENANCE 


Every devout believer is assured that the Lord will sustain 
His church. Experience shows that the chief material means 
He uses for the church’s maintenance is money. 

The amount of the church’s expenditures during the next 
twenty years may be determined by a number of factors. A 
“depression” would probably reduce the gifts of the churches; 
serious international difficulties and possible involvement in war 
would hinder the church’s work at home and abroad; a develop- 
ment of extreme nationalism might compel the limitation of 
certain types of work in some of the mission fields. In spite 
of these adverse possibilities, the amount of money to be expended 
on the church’s work will be determined less by circumstance 
than by the church’s choice. It cannot be the will of God that 
these hostile forces should thwart His purposes of love for men. 
Neither can the church permit these forces to halt its work. They 
are rather a challenge for a forward program at any cost. 

A proper support of the church’s program will involve the 
use of the best methods for the transaction of the Lord’s business. 
The church of tomorrow will increasingly adopt systematic pro- 
cedure, with wise budgeting, proper bookkeeping, and a personal 
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appeal, through contact with each individual member, for his 
generous sharing in the congregation’s responsibilities with in- 
telligence and devotion. 

A few congregations continue to use questionable methods 
of raising money. During the next twenty years they will 
probably cease to function because of their spiritual condition. 
In any case, the church of tomorrow should make it plain that 
such methods are intolerable in Christ’s work. It is difficult to 
find the proper terminology to characterize a congregation which 
holds a card party, with a keg of beer as first prize, to replenish 
the Lord’s treasury! Such methods are illegal and dishonest, 
and are a disgrace to the whole church. They are suggested by 
an unregenerate human nature that has not learned the first lesson 
in the way of self-sacrifice. 

In the years ahead there will be many opportunities for 
the church’s use of money. Some congregations will enlarge or 
rebuild their church to provide for a growing congregation and 
to satisfy the worthy desire for a more churchly place of wor- 
ship. Few of these congregations will assume as large a debt 
as some incurred a decade ago. Other congregations will increase 
their pastor’s salary to free him from limitations which now 
cripple his efficiency. Others will add equipment to their church 
school or launch a program of community service. 

Sometimes, however, all this is done by a local congregation 
without taking its share in the great objective for which the 
church was founded. The provision for the local needs of a 
congregation deserves commendation. But a church has failed 
in its very reason for existence if it has no share in the work it 
was founded to do. In most instances a congregation’s constitu- 
tion states its purpose to be the fulfillment of Christ’s Great 
Commission; its members have taken a solemn vow at the altar 
to do the Lord’s will; and in the ordination of the pastor and the 
installation of the church council all of them have been required 
to pledge themselves to render such service to all men. To ignore 
these solemn promises is to be guilty of another form of dishonesty. 
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At the end of twenty years such a practice ought to be exceed- 
ingly rare in the United Lutheran Church. 

The call to share in this work is voiced especially in the 
action of the Baltimore Convention which ‘requests synods and 
congregations to make an honest effort to raise at least 100% 
of the apportioned benevolences. These benevolent operations 
constitute the inspiring ministry of the whole church in missions, 
education, and works of serving love. This spiritual enterprise 
reaches around the world. It is building great institutions. It is 
helping the masses of humanity in need. It is a high honor to have 
a share in such service. Through the next twenty years, the 
church will grow into larger usefulness because men, with a 
passion for doing the Lord’s will and with a vision of human need, 
will use the substance God has given them in this world-wide work 
of Christ. 


MIGHT 


The church is eager to find the source of power that will 
enable it to meet the crises of the future and to face its own 
weaknesses with the assurance of victory over them. Such power 
cannot be found in money nor in men. Its source is the God 
who helps His servants by the power and grace of His Holy Spirit. 

It has been said that this power may work “like a dynamo 
or like dynamite.” In each instance it works within human lives 
for their transformation and, through them, for the transforma- 
tion of human ideas and systems. I believe that a chief evidence 
of the regenerating influence of the power of the Spirit in a 
human life is the witness of that life to its faith in Christ. This 
is the bond that unites believers to God and to one another. The 
nearer we draw to the Father of us all, the closer we come to 
one another. Herein is the power of the Spirit manifest as the 
church is increasingly cleansed of those things which mar its unity. 
“One shall chase a thousand but two shall put ten thousand to 
flight.” 

Many of the petty, earthy things which now keep us who 
profess faith in Christ through the Church of the Reformation 
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apart will seem smaller still with the passing of the years. The 
next twenty years will challenge individuals, churches, synods, 
and the separate branches of the church in America to that unity 
of the Spirit in which alone the church can find power. 


THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, BULWARK OF 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON 
Staten Island, New York 


WAS very sure, twenty years ago, that I knew all about 
democracy. For had I not just returned from the battle- 
fields of France where I had done my share toward making the 
world “safe for democracy?” Had I not slaved at K.P., done 
innumerable turns at guard, and stood abuse from pompous 
corporals—all for democracy? | 
Today I am not so sure, except for this one conclusion: that 
the tap root of democracy is the Christian conception of man as 
the creature of God. The serious bitter mistake of 1918 was 
that we believed men alone could make the world “safe.” Not 
even eleven million men, dying, could save democracy; for sal- 
vation, we should have remembered, is of God. We had con- 
ceived of democracy as a man-made system of constitutional 
government instead of a divinely inspired way of life, and the 
very narrowness of our defining crowded God out of our thinking. 
We did not learn that lesson in 1918; we still had not learned 
it by 1932. Only a few years before that date, in 1929, this 
great American democracy awoke one morning with a terrible 
headache, now known as the Great Depression. In 1932 some 
few men worked out a solution for all our problems and called 
it the New Deal. That this solution was born in the hotel room 
sessions of a great political convention should have been a warn- 
ing even to sick, dull brains. But in the elections of that year 
the people of forty-six states gave irrefutable evidence that they 
were sure that man could unscramble any mess that man could 
mix up. Again we had left God out of the picture unless one 
cares to believe the continuing stream of stories whose one and 
only theme was the elevation of President Roosevelt to that 
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eminence. Actually the restraint with which the President 
accepted divine prerogatives, when all of them were lavished upon 
him by a worshiping people, is little short of amazing. 

We still have not learned much. Listen to men today, talk- 
ing of a planned society, of planned industry, of planned economy, 
of planned civilization. Planned by whom? Why, by men, of 
course; by men who in their arrogance or in their ignorance 
assume that man is great enough and wise enough and far- 
sighted enough to cure the ills of democracy. We still have not 
learned that the only solutions to man-made difficulties are God- 
designed solutions. 

Reduced to final simplification, there are just two ways of 
looking at man. He is either a “bit of accidentally evolved 
protoplasm,” “a fortuitous concourse of atoms;” or he is a child 
of God, divinely created, divinely directed, and forgiven on every 
hand for his childish erring. The one conception begins with 
Democritus and comes down through centuries of materialism, 
mechanism, naturalism. The other is idealism, which traces back 
to Socrates, and which has its fruitage in the Christian way of life. 

One can not talk of democracy without early facing this 
dichotomy and making his choice. If you believe that man is 
merely a something evolved from primordial slime, it does not 
make much difference, you see, what form of government is 
designed for him. Logically nothing matters very much. He 
is just a poor potato that grows for a while and then dies. He 
is a unit of a society that is conceived to be more important than 
any of its units. The most acceptable system of life is the one 
which moves society ahead at the most rapid rate. Starting 
with such a premise, one must inevitably agree that communism 
is certainly better than democracy; fascism is better; naziism. 
For any totalitarian scheme will run along more efficiently than 
a muddling democracy that must always lose speed as it struggles 
between the liberty of the individual and the necessity of sur- 
rendering part of that freedom for good ends. 

But, on the other hand, if you start with man as a child of 
God, then you come to the position of Walter Lippman who has 
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swung all the way back to the point where he can write as he 
did in one of his most recent articles in The Herald-Tribune: 

“The authors of our liberties . . . said that man belonged to 
his creator, and that since he was, therefore, an immortal soul, 
he possessed inalienable rights as a person which no power on 
earth had the right to violate. This is what they meant when 
they said that all men were created equal, and not, as foolish 
persons suppose, that all men were created equally capable of 
writing the plays of Shakespeare or of running one hundred yards 
in ten seconds flat. ... 

“And because they believed that each man is a soul and not 
a thing, they inevitably believed that no government could be 
absolute or totalitarian. On that conviction they established 
constitutional government; that is, government that is under and 
not above the law. And because they believed that men had in 
them an eternal essence, they felt in honor bound to respect it, 
to practice the courtesy of the spirit... . 

“The decay of decency in the modern age, the rebellion 
against law and good faith, the treatment of human beings as 
things, as the mere instruments of power and ambition, is with- 
out doubt the consequence of the decay in the belief in man as 
something more than an animal animated by highly conditioned 
reflexes and chemical reactions. For, unless man is something 
more than that, he has no rights that any one is bound to respect, 
and there are no limitations upon his conduct which he is bound 
to obey. 

“This is the forgotten foundation of democracy in the only 
sense in which democracy is truly valid... .” 

If democracies have failed and if existing democracies are 
weak, it is, I believe, not so much the result of economic disorder, 
nor of war, nor of political stupidity, but the result of a basically 
false philosophy of life. Wars, social injustice, economic inequities 
are not causes; they are merely immediate results of a funda- 
mentally wrong conception of man. Far more basic is the fact 
that we have trained our leaders with a training that either has 
no philosophy at all, or if it has, with one that too often traces 
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its beginnings back to the materialism of Democritus. And 
it is my conviction that there can be no decency in civiliza- 
tion, no truly democratic way of life, if we insist on building 
upon false foundations. 

The problem before our schools and colleges, therefore, is 
not that of offering more courses in government and citizenship, 
as has been so often suggested in these past few months; nor 
that of offering courses in tolerance, which was recently ordered 
for New York City schools; nor even of a renewed emphasis 
upon the social sciences—God knows we have had too much of 
a false social science already. The problem is rather: can we 
once again bring to all education a unifying philosophy that will 
teach men that they are children of God and that will make men 
know that many of the ills of society will cure themselves when 
the members of that society—men and women—have been de- 
veloped into full, complete, integrated, God-directed personalities. 
That is the problem President Hutchins has been wrestling with, 
and his answer is much the same. He calls this return to a basic 
idealistic philosophy a return to metaphysics; Dr. William Adams 
Brown insists that it should be called theology; actually the 
name is not important. We need a God-centered education; with- 
out it democracy is in peril. The question of whether the 
Christian college is the bulwark of American democracy, it seems 
to me, needs to be examined in the light of this evident need of 
democracy for such a God-centered education. 

This kind of education was the essentially unique contribu- 
tion made by the church colleges to this nation in the formative 
years before 1860. There were some 180 colleges in the country 
in 1860; 160 were Christian colleges which supplied a leadership 
trained to an understanding of the divine sanction to the demo- 
cratic way of life. Then we were truly a bulwark of democracy. 
Our way of thinking, our belief in the dignity of man because 
of his divine origin, our philosophy of education, directly in- 
fluenced the growth of American democracy. At least 80% of 
the students in colleges, it is estimated, were in the church col- 
leges. We were a strong, effective, appreciated force. 
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The next forty years, from 1860 to 1900, were likewise 
days when we were a sturdy support to our land. These were 
the days, it is true, of the rapid expansion of the state university, 
whose contribution to democracy is being seriously questioned 
today; of the rapid growth of agricultural and vocational schools, 
under the stimulus of the Morrill Land Act of 1862; of the 
departure from church control and influence of many of our 
colleges. These were the days when all American higher edu- 
cation renounced English holoistic patterns and turned with warm 
devotion to the intellectualism and scientism of the German uni- 
versity system. But in spite of all this, in this period the 
Christian colleges grew to a total of 466 by 1900, educating 58% 
of the student body of the nation.. One should note, too, that 
63 of the Christian colleges were Catholic and 403 Protestant. 
In 1900 the Protestant colleges alone were educating 36% of 
the students. 

But what is one to say now of these last 38 years? Certainly 
the picture is not one to make us use the word “bulwark”’ glibly. 
For while the Roman Catholic colleges had more than doubled 
their number from 63 to 132, the Protestant colleges had dropped 
from 403 to 301; and in 1938 both groups together accounted 
for only about 31% of the entire student body of the nation 
instead of the 58% of the previous period. The Protestant colleges 
were educating 22%. Some of this loss is the result of the 
establishment of junior colleges, but this new element does not 
change the picture materially. Nor is this all. Many of our 
church colleges, forgetting that their philosophy of education was 
the most distinctive contribution they could possibly make to 
democracy, tried to be all things to all men, abandoned a “this 
one thing I do” principle, and weakened themselves by sedulously 
aping the non-church-related colleges. Nor can we forget, those 
of us who have been associated with the Christian college for 
a considerable period, that these were years when Protestantism 
gave convincing evidence, by surrendering its interest in and 
control of one college after another, that it no longer believed 
that education was one of the “passions” of the church, Re- 
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gretfully I am persuaded that for the past forty years we have 
not been a bulwark of democracy. Our influence was the weak- 
est, I am inclined to believe, of any time since the church college 
began its life far back in 1636. 

For part of this weakening of the bulwark, let us admit 
honestly, the Christian colleges themselves were responsible. We 
ourselves, in many instances, had not clung tenaciously to the 
very ideals which we insisted were the chief planks in the defense 
we believed ourselves to be. But that is only a part of the 
story. The bulwark was weak because the very people it was 
designed to defend had no faith in our strength; in fact, they 
had come to believe that they needed no bulwark at all. We need 
to remember that bulwarks are defenses built up by people who 
feel themselves in danger. Our people did not believe them- 
selves in danger until very, very recently. Sometimes, of course, 
God sets up bulwarks, but our people had largely lost their under- 
standing of God’s ways. 

But now, in this year 1939, one notices an altered 
Weltanschauung. Our democracy, along with all others, does 
sense a danger. Men and women, the citizens of these com- 
munities, speak with insistent and fearful voices of the tenuous 
security of democratic governments; they feel danger; they are 
seeking bulwarks. And I even sense something of a changed 
attitude toward the power of God to rule human destiny. 

Maybe that is what makes such a slogan as “The Christian 
College, the Bulwark of American Democracy”’ so significant. 
For, under God, we may be that once again. To a world seeking 
a bulwark, to a nation no longer basking in warm security of 
self-satisfaction, to leaders beginning to pray for divine help, 
we may be a strength beyond even our own dreams. We may 
be all this if we are ready to accept the conditions of serving. 
These conditions are two. 

We must have faculties who believe with tenacious con- 
viction that they are on God’s business. That is the first con- 
dition. Teachers of men, aye, leaders of youth, scholars—all 
that surely—but, above all, men and women strengthened by 
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God and led by God and inspired by God for His business. That 
is not an easy condition, for there are too many members on 
faculties of church colleges who are devoted to everything except 
God and His church, and it should be the task of faculty and 
administration together to tell such men that both intellectual 
and spiritual integrity insist that they do their teaching else- 
where than in the Christian college. It is a truism to say that 
our colleges will be no more Christian than our faculties, but 
they are words that need repeating. If we really want to be 
bulwarks of democracy, we shall be compelled to clean the spirit- 
ually rotten wood, as well as the intellectually dead wood, from 
our faculty ranks. 

And the second condition is this: we need to strive to be 
different in our way of living. If we live as Christians on our 
college campuses, we will give to the world the most effective 
and convincing argument for the democratic way of life that 
I know. 

Let me give you examples of this Christian living. If I 
am a college teacher or a college administrator, and if I really 
believe that one of the great and essential teachings of Christianity 
is that of the sanctity of the human personality, the dignity of 
the individual, then I will do everything within my power to help 
develop that personality to its fullest possibilities. I will be 
reminded constantly that I am teaching not so much courses or 
books or classes, but men; and that any failure on my part to 
help all sides of that personality to grow is both a failure in 
teaching and in Christian living. 

Or again, if I believe that I must love my neighbor as 
myself, I will understand that the student and the faculty mem- 
ber, yea, even the college president, is my neighbor, and I will 
exercise a friendliness and a kindness and a helpfulness toward 
them in every part of my daily living. I will refuse to recognize 
differences where God does not; I will be tolerant not only of 
race and color and creed, but even of ambitions and attitudes 
and aspirations, 
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Or if I believe that I should love God with all my heart 
and mind and soul, then I will love him openly, willingly, 
unashamedly. I will be reverent before the great mysteries of 
life, and I will demonstrate in my own life the peace that I say 
comes from God. 

For it is not so much courses in religion, or daily chapel, 
that makes men religious; it is living with men whose lives are 
strong and peaceful and pure because they walk intimately with 
their God. If on the Christian campus we will live as differently 
from the world as the early Christians did from Rome, not only 
will we be relating our philosophy and our religion to daily life, 
but we will be teaching democracy to a new generation in just 
about the only way it can be taught. It is worth trying on all 
of our 300-odd Christian campuses. 

Other conditions of serving this nation as one of the bul- 
warks of democracy will suggest themselves, but these two— 
living our Christian philosophy on our own campuses, and facul- 
ties that are strong because they are confident that they are on 
God’s business—are the most important. 

I have used the phrase “God’s business” deliberately, because 
I wanted to bring to your minds again that stirring moment in 
Shaw’s play, Saint Joan, when the maid stands before the Dauphin, 
the future Charles VII of France, a dull-witted, fearful, servile 
creature. And she is trying by every power of her ardent spirit 
to stir him to action against the English who had invaded his 
land. Finally, you will remember, he turns upon her in peevish 
irritation: 

“T don’t want to be any of these fine things you all have 
your heads full of: I want to be just what Iam. Why can’t you 
mind your own business, and let me mind mine.” 

And then Joan looks straight into his eyes and says: 

“Minding your own business is like minding your body: it’s 
the shortest way to make yourself sick. What is my business? 
Helping mother at home. What is thine? Petting lapdogs and 
sucking sugar-sticks. I call that muck. I tell thee it is God’s 
business we are here to do: not our own,” 
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“We are here to do God’s business, not our own.’ Perhaps 
that sums up everything I have tried to say concerning democracy 
and the church college. 

For man is God’s business; and society is God’s business; 
and democracy is God’s business; and the training of men for 
living in that society and that democracy is God’s business. And 
perhaps if we, who are entrusted with the training of men, can 
go on with that truth ringing in our hearts, the church college 
will once again be the great bulwark of democracy that God 
intended it should be. 

I so believe. 

Do you? 


THE LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS? 


EDWIN F. KEEVER 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


A PeeENDS are classified as a specialized form of biography. 

They vary from the most severely critical history to the most 
wildly fantastic fiction, intended either to instruct the reader in 
the veritable deeds of great leaders or to edify him by examples of 
the beauty and power of holy living. 

The acts, passions, and miracles of the saints have been a 
solace, an inspiration, and a moral force in the history of the world. 
More than almost any other form of literature the legends of the 
saints are associated with a particular attitude toward the visible 
and invisible phenomena of human existence. They may be eccle- 
siastical, but they are also widely moral, hardly didactic. They 
teach piety rather than doctrine. Though many of them may be 
stained by ignorant and unworthy associations they inspire purity 
and integrity in the human soul. They represent man’s endeavor 
toward the power outside himself that makes for righteousness. 
Widely as the ideals of human conduct differ, as set forth in the 
stories of the Egyptian anchorites and of men like Gregory the 
Great, the legends show a common aspiration toward an unworldly 
goal and represent the search for goodness and truth. It is most 
natural to have recourse to unworldly conditions that promise 
some stability when caught in the successive whirlpools and san- 
guinary antagonisms of early and mediaeval Christian life. 


MoRALITY 


The feature that presents itself to us in these legends is not 
primarily historical, nor literary, although we may find delight in 
many pretty stories, but the question here is one of morality or 


1 For quotations in this paper the writer is indebted to Saints’ Legends, by Gordon 
H. Gerould, of Princeton University. 
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religion. We may indeed find profit in asking whether St. George 
and St. Catherine of Alexandria really existed, and whether such 
characters as wear the nimbus can be of any value in a roster or 
calendar of Christian saints. It is a fair opinion that much edifica- 
tion in cultivating the devotional attitude can be derived from even 
the chromatic portraiture with which such legendary personalities 
are drawn. Our chief concern is not with the veracity of the stories 
that adorn their lives. That is more a matter of literary criticism. 
Our interest lies rather in the fiber of their faith under stress, 
their loyalty to Christ under pagan threats, and the Christian 
graces which illumine their lives in a somber and naughty world. 
Nor should the traditional tales that have attached themselves to 
the saints and martyrs be ascribed to the indulgence of a charitable 
mendacity, but rather to the idealism, doubtless often exaggerated, 
that develops around all outstanding characters. Furthermore the 
pagan world was crowded with a multitude of gods and goddesses 
incessantly quarreling among themselves as to how they should 
incite or abet human conduct. From Homer, Job, and Euripides 
the supernatural in the drama enacted on this mundane stage has 
been largely accepted as directed and filmed in the studios of the 
gods, to be reeled off later in the daily doings of human experience. 
The Bible describes very dramatically the retribution dealt out by 
Providence to those who yield to the wrong prompter. The Lord 
hardens Pharaoh’s heart. Evil spirits blight health and concoct 
plots. Even our Saviour is pursued by a Nemesis from Herod 
to Pontius Pilate, and it grins broadly in the avarice of Judas and 
from behind every pillar in the High Priest’s palace and the pre- 
torium of Pilate during their farcical trials. Early and mediaeval 
Christians, after the example and training of their pagan associates, 
developed the same attitude. From every nook and cranny of 
earth, sea, and air peered a banshee, sprite, jinn, wraith, naiad, 
elf, dryad, fairy, nymph, demon, spook, specter, goblin, or 
other ghostly creature to inspire fear, bring bad luck, or perchance 
encourage good deeds. And who can blame them as_ they 
sweated and swirled amidst the ignorance, the pestilence, famine, 
and war-madness that seemed to damn them body and soul? So 
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the outstanding characters who stood above the sordidness of 
the common life can only be explained by some special divine gift 
from above. Such persons, bewildered in the universal gloom, 
were looked upon as giants in those days. Homer and Virgil 
were not the only rhapsodists who sang the glories of heroes 
and demigods. Christianity also must exalt her leaders, teachers, 
and votaries. Legendaries might boast that Plato’s style was 
rendered sweeter by the bees dropping honey on his lips while 
an infant in the cradle, but St. Ambrose could claim the same 
apiary deposits under similar circumstances. Such tales read like 
the personification of metaphors that reach back to the Preacher 
who once said ‘My son, eat thou honey because it is good, and 
the honeycomb, sweet to thy taste: so shall the knowledge of 
wisdom be unto thy soul’ (Prov. 24:13). Perhaps also (Cant. 
4:11): “Thy lips, o my spouse, drop as the honeycomb: honey 
and milk are under thy tongue.” However, the latter reads like 
a Scripture warrant for the modern movie-kiss. 


RUMOR 


The icy factualism of real history furnished little appeal to 
minds that lived in a daily atmosphere of vision and hero worship. 
We should also remember that the dissemination of news was 
largely through rumor, which created excellent opportunities for 
propaganda. Dame Rumor enjoys a very fertile imagination, 
and her flexible voice is of the coloratura quality. Even today 
any outstanding leader who rises to an emergency will hear 
pleasing, if not accurate, tales of his achievement or character, 
invented to demonstrate his value to his followers. Luther may 
not have hurled an ink bottle at the devil physically, but it is 
morally true that he laid down a veritable barrage of ink-retorts 
against the forces of evil when he translated the New Testament 
in the Wartburg. While it may be true that the legends were 
written as history and were so accepted by many believers, it 
should not be forgotten that to the early and Middle Ages history 
meant something very different from what it means to us. Cicero 
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and Quintilian define the historian’s task in phrases that make 
us, who boast our scientific spirit, recoil with a shock. To them 
literary effect was the chief consideration. Critical investigation 
of fact was of secondary importance. Where sure knowledge 
could be procured the author’s plain duty, as understood by 
Tacitus or Bede, was to record facts veraciously. But he might 
permit himself to heighten effects when his sense of literary 
art demanded; and he had no notion of discovering the truth by 
sifting the evidence. Hence in the case of legend writers beauty 
of style was substituted for research, and error once admitted 
had small chance of being detected. 


CREDIBILITY 


The question may now be asked whether everybody in the 
olden times believed such crudely fabulous tales that were related 
about so many saints. Yes, even the best educated seem to have 
believed in some of these stories. But we must remember that 
the church, at whose interest their objective was aimed, always 
demanded reliance upon her authority. And while that tenet 
received some staggering blows from the Nominalistic philosophy, 
which proved a good platform for the later Reformers, still we 
should not forget, sympathetically, that the turbulent inroads 
of pagan wandering tribes and the consequent confusion in 
culture, morals, and religion compelled the church to impose her 
authority as the last word in the proclamation of divine truth. 
Even the Scholastics, who rationalized Christian truth into an 
impenetrable forest of Aristotelian syllogisms, and who were often 
sceptical of the ghostly stories of the saints, conclude many of 
their keenest chapters with these words: “While according to 
the Stagirite the case may be thus and so, I suppose we must 
yield to the determinatio of the church.” The principle univer- 
sally inculcated was: miracles are not matters of knowledge but 
of faith, so the more incredible the miracle the greater the merit 
in believing it. 
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Christian belief in the Middle Ages was a structure that did 
not lack beauty—the beauty of holiness. In more ways than 
one it resembled the mighty cathedrals of those days. Morally 
they were the expression of sacrifice, mystery, fear, and credulity, 
and yet of aspiration and a pregnant intellectualism whose off- 
spring matured in the Reformation—the pointed arches mounting 
toward the throne of God, spanning the highway to the celestial 
city; the massive pillars, divided into shafts, sustaining leafy 
capitals; windows etched with intricate tracery and bestowing 
benedictions upon the kneeling worshipers! Just as the Scholastics 
resolved the cold logic of Aristotle into pious epigrams of Christian 
truth, so the builders carved inert stone into speaking images. The 
Gothic church is the delineation in stone of the legends of the 
saints. From every shadowy niche and inset they peer at you, 
and beckon you from every window to imitate their virtues and 
sacrifices on behalf of the holy Presence over the altar in the 
sanctuary. 


THE LEGENDS 


Let us now approach this topic from a different direction— 
namely, the development of the legends. The straightforward 
narratives in the earliest authentic acts and passions must have 
thrilled to the soul the coreligionist of the martyrs, whose faith 
they were written to describe. In widely separated missions of 
the early church it was sufficient to read the local Kalendar 
without narrative attachment, to recall to the worshipers the 
deeds of those who suffered and died for the true faith. In 
this way such Kalendars and Martyrologies became parts of 
church services. As time passed, saints were celebrated in 
churches and countries other than their own; and this required 
some descriptive accounts of their lives. After the fifth century 
at the latest, as evidenced by Caesarius of Arles and Gregory 
of Tours, complete legends instead of Martyrologies were read 
at the festivals of the saints. After the eighth century they 
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became a regular part of the service at nocturns. Thence grew 
the practice of making collections of legends in the language of 
the church. By the tenth century the use of legends in place of 
sermons, or as additions to sermons, became common. Isolated 
stories usually known as exempla, many of which were derived 
from the lives of saints, became popular. The growing cult of 
the Virgin in the late Middle Ages accompanied this movement 
and fostered the growth of encyclopedias of pious tales. 

Furthermore, wherever the knowledge of reading was taught 
there was a constant demand for the written records of saints. 
As a medium for the instruction of the young in the church 
schools and for the amusement and edification of adults in abbey, 
castle, and town they were used and very much liked. Hence 
they became a department of polite literature. Legends also fur- 
nished the peasant with recreation when read to him by some 
of the vagabonds who had learned the fireside tales. They were 
an excellent substitute for fiction, but very much more, in that 
they gripped the religious faculties and the moral sensibilities. 
Vision literature, i.e. visions attributed through the saints, were 
even used by the church to control secular rulers. 


VALIDITY OF EVIDENCE 


Coming to a focus of much that was said above we may 
predicate that the legends were the resultant of two main factors: 
documentary evidence and popular imagination. Given as a back- 
ground the dense ignorance of the masses we must look for 
their ignorance of the laws of evidence and the general tendency 
of the people to accept report, to embroider narrative, and to 
invent explanations. Perhaps the most marked influence in the 
transition from simple veracity of the earliest lives to the wild 
romancing that prevailed from the sixth century on was 
Neoplatonism. A study of the validity of evidence discloses some 
interesting facts, not only in relation to ancient legend, but also 
in these pragmatic times. The fires of persecution may have 
overheated the minds of ecstatic witnesses who describe the 
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martrys’ entrance into Paradise over the bloody sands of the 
arena. Recent experiments have revealed that correct statements 
of witnesses are much fewer than incorrect in describing the 
same incidents. 


PRECEDENCE 


Casual reference was made above to the relation between 
the pagan myth and the Christian legend. While resemblance 
does not necessarily demonstrate identity, yet there are certain 
correspondences which can better be explained by Christian 
imitation or substitution. Almost all nations have deified their 
heroes, given them power over nature, and addressed to them 
their prayers. Probably most heathen gods are only deified human 
beings. The Roman Catholics not only canonize their favorites, 
but suppose them to possess superhuman powers, able to answer 
prayer, to command nature, to heal diseases, to protect those who 
confide in them, and by their intercessions with the Virgin Mary, 
Christ, and God the Father, to reconcile them to man. 

It cannot escape notice that very many of the saints’ miracles 
are modeled after the fashion of the wonders recorded in the 
Scripture. This fact should not be taken as invalidating the 
Scripture events. It should rather confirm them. One of the 
popular axioms of the later Scholastics was that “entities, causes, 
or miracles should not be multiplied beyond necessity.” Thus 
as the lust for miracles grew out of bounds, the antidote incredulity 
likewise developed. However, the reduction of miracles to a 
paucity does not argue the total absence of them, any more than 
the reduction of polytheism to the existence of one God argues 
the existence of no God; or than the scarcity of causes compels 
the conclusion that a certain process has no cause. 

I thoroughly believe that many of the incidents related of 
the early martyrs are to be accepted as absolute facts, or as 
containing a basis in fact. I feel persuaded that the literary 
critic sitting complacently in his study is hardly equipped psycho- 
logically to fathom the mind or its rapture of one approaching 
death under the stress of violent persecution, or as one skirts 
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the inferno of contending human passions. Such visions as 
greeted the eye of Polycarp at the time of his taking off should 
not be reckoned as mere phantasms, but rather as vivid discern- 
ment of an experience that lets in some light from the other 
world. The notes to mothers written beforehand which I found 
among the effects of dead soldiers on the battle field told me of 
a form of ecstasy that is more than real. A young sergeant 
of New York City declined to take an officer’s commission with 
these words: “I don’t want a commission. I’m going to get 
killed, and I’d rather die as soldier than as an officer.” He was 
killed rallying his men in the first attack on the Hindenburg Line. 
Furthermore, while securing incidents as to how the men were 
killed, for the information of their parents, I seldom found agree- 
ment among the witnesses. But the stern fact that they died 
for their country could not be disputed. Facts narrated from 
various sources compiled with a desire to glorify the acts of human 
sacrifice «provide all the elements of beautiful tales that are 
certain to compel others to travel the same road through death 
to glory. Next to the “obedience unto death” of our Lord comes 
as a precedent the Valedictory of St. Paul: “I am now ready 
to-be'ofieredy..” 


COMMEMORATION 


In view of the foregoing it would seem to be edifying, 
encouraging, and helpful in many other ways to commemorate 
the lives, achievements, and sacrifices of those who, in days when 
the religion of Jesus Christ was struggling for existence and 
contending at close quarters for the possession of the human 
soul, stood forth as champions of the Son of God and were 
ever ready to write their martyrdom in letters of red. 

This does not mean that all the embellishments of act, feeling, 
and vision ascribed to them are to be accepted as concrete fact. 
But it does mean that just as there has been an apostolic succes- 
sion of Christian doctrine, so there has been a succession of minds 
that believed the doctrine, and also an uninterrupted procession 
of loyal hearts that loved it and adorned it with their holy example. 
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Such commemoration ought to inspire our courage and develop 
within the church an esprit de corps, just as in military life the 
traditions of certain units which once performed some signal 
act of valor are handed down to incite the emulation of successors. 
Christianity is not a record of achievement, nor a logical sequence 
of dogmatic formulas; but it is a living experience inspired by 
the Holy Ghost and crystallized into a union with Jesus Christ, 
for whom men must die if need be. 

If as Lutherans we adopt the New Testament principle 
that no good deed of ours deserves reward or merit, and that 
the best we can do only avails as “splendida vitia,’”’ nevertheless we 
can very profitably remember and imitate the acts and passions 
of the saints and martyrs as sanctified examples of suffering 
affliction and of patience (James, 5:10). There are some scholars 
who think that no event of importance has happened since the 
thirteenth century. Not so with Christian virtue, loyalty, and 
sacrifice. The Kalendar of saints and martyrs will never be 
complete until the angel’s trump for the last Judgment. 


THE PLACE OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN THEOLOGY 


WILLIAM H. COOPER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Sees it is religion which gives value to human existence, 
\J men are justly anxious that their theology shall be based on 
those methods of thinking which seem to them most valid.” With 
these significant words a recent writer on a phase of English 
ecclesiastical history characterizes important changes which 
occurred in the thought of the Presbyterians of the seventeenth 
century." The same words are applicable to changes now impend- 
ing in the religious and theological thought of the twentieth 
century, not merely among Presbyterians but among all Christians 
who seek to preserve the age-old bond between religion and 
learning. Ours is a two-fold heritage. On the one hand we have 
received from our fathers the main outlines of Christian doctrine 
in more or less explicit theological formulations, the result of a 
long historical process which goes back to pre-Christian prophets 
and thinkers. On the other hand we have inherited that habit and 
method of thought which is called scientific, originated by the 
Greeks, forgotten for a millennium and a half, and then revived 
and made fruitful and efficient beyond all the dreams of the 
ancients, or even of our own grandparents for that matter. This 
double heritage now has us in a quandary. Science and theology, 
while mingling and clashing for three centuries and a half, have 
not yet fused. Even where conflicts have been allayed and 
oppositions have been softened, profound differences remain. The 
scientific habit of thought and the theological habit of thought 
have little in common. There is danger that by choosing or 
showing preference to one we shall neglect or do injustice to 
the other. The question before us is, “Is there a place for the 
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scientific method in theology? And if there is, what is that place?” 

The traditional attitude to the old question of theology 
versus science has been that there is no real conflict. There is, 
it has been said, only an apparent difference due to the prejudices 
of the theologians and the impatience of the scientists. But this 
traditionally offered solution has not solved the problem nor 
lessened the tension. The scientist and the theologian persist 
in opposite habits of thought and differing methods of work. The 
result is a continuous clashing which bewilders young minds and 
generally ends in the discredit of theology and the attraction of 
the keenest intellect to science. It is time, therefore, to offer a 
new kind of solution to the ancient feud. If it can be shown 
that theology not only appreciates the sciences but is able to use 
and apply their standards and methods and to fulfill and trans- 
cend their hopes and ideals, then theology will be able once more 
to be reinstated among the sciences and to become once more (it 
was so once upon a time) the queen of them all. To this end 
deliberate attention must be given to the place of scientific method 
in contemporary theology. 

We need to begin with a frank admission which will humble 
the theologians and disarm the scientists. Let us admit without 
cavil an historical fact which has too long been overlooked on 
both sides. All the principal theological formulations of the 
Christian churches have been wrought out in an age or in ages. 
that were pre-scientific in their conscious interests, ideals, and 
methods. There is no disgrace either to theology or to modern 
sciences in this circumstance. If in our judgment it has been an 
unhappy circumstance, still, in itself, it is a simple fact of history 
and needs to be studied and regarded with complete objectivity 
before we begin to pass judgments of any kind. Let us illustrate. 
The Council of Trent completed its codification of Roman Catholic 
doctrine about seventy years after Columbus’s discovery of the 
New World. The learned world had been impressed almost for 
the first time by Columbus’s achievement with the majesty of 
demonstrated fact as over against the dominance of inherited 
theories, whether derived from the Bible or from the old phi- 
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losophers. But seventy years was an insufficient time in which 
to win the world over to the scientific temper, much less to a 
scientific method. It took twenty-seven years after the Fathers 
of Trent had finished their herculean task before a newly elected 
professor of mathematics at the University of Pisa, Galileo by 
name, made the bold physical experiment which once for all proved 
Aristotle to be in error in a question of pure fact. Even at 
Pisa in 1589 there were people standing by the Leaning Tower 
and looking up at Galileo who would rather have believed Aristotle 
than the evidence of their own eyes. Meanwhile a dozen years 
had already passed since our Lutheran forefathers had made 
their full profession of faith at Wittenberg by signing the most 
explicit of all the Lutheran Confessions, the Formula of Concord. 

The thesis that the major formulations of theology have 
preceded the fashioning of modern scientific method receives 
equally notable illustration in the century that followed Trent 
and Galileo. The year 1620 saw John Gerhard, the “arch-the- 
ologian” of seventeenth century Lutheranism, laboring at the 
University of Jena on the last of his nine tomes of Loci Theologict. 
The most extensive survey of Christian doctrine ever to be made 
in the interest of Lutheran orthodoxy was almost complete. It 
was in this year, however, that a brilliant Englishman, looking 
ahead to a new world of science as Columbus had looked ahead to a 
new world of geography, published a work which he entitled 
Novum Organon. In this book Francis Bacon offered to the 
wise men of Europe without apology his ingenious generalizations 
of the new method of science. Here at last was the “new tool” 
to aid the infirm senses of mankind and to scatter the intellectual 
cobwebs of the Middle Ages. But Gerhard’s great work of 
theological construction was already done before he could pos- 
sibly have read and pondered Bacon’s fertile essay. The Loci 
of the Jena theologian necessarily retained in many parts the 
serious limitations of a pre-scientific heritage both in method and 
conclusions. He had written, alas, between the times—too late 
for a hastily revived scholasticism to regain much hold upon the 
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modern mind and too soon to employ with success the “novum 
organon” of the sciences in the furtherance of theology. 

The historical circumstance which we have here described 
has remained a liability to theology to this day. The lag between 
theological formulation and the absorption and application of 
scientific method by theology has continued down to the present. 
Theology has, it is true, begun to catch up better than most 
scientists, who are only laymen in theology, admit or realize. But 
it has not yet been able to demonstrate to the modern lay mind 
that it has thoroughly assimilated and mastered scientific methods 
and results in relation to its own august subject, the historic faith 
of Christendom. It is for this reason that theology today remains 
under a cloud in the eyes of many men of culture and advanced 
education. It is suspected by them to be as unscientific as ever 
before. 

The deliberate application of scientific method to the materials 
of theology came promptly enough in one department, the his- 
torical. But it came at heavy cost to theology proper. The 
systematic theologians frowned upon the objectivity and the 
dispassionate standpoint of the pioneers in the departments of 
church history (von Mosheim, 1694-1755) and of textual criticism 
of the New Testament (J. A. Bengel, 1687-1752, and J. J. Wett- 
stein, 1693-1754).* Even exegesis was jealously held back in the 
leading-strings of dogmatics which at times became binding 
chains.’ Along with this resistance to new ways of investigation 


2 The first two of these contemporary scholars were conservatives in theology. The 
last named was not only a scientific innovator but a liberal in theology. All, however, 
incurred much undeserved enmity. The first biography of Wettstein in English was 
written by C. L. Hulbert-Powell (London: S.P.C.K., 1938). 

3 It is curious to see how the controversy in the Netherlands over methods of 
Scriptural exegesis between Cocceius (1603-1669) and Voetius (1589-1676) failed to 
issue in any clear perception of a scientific method. The Voetians were dogmatists and 
literalists, eager to conserve all the values in the church’s doctrinal heritage. The 
Cocceians were among the first Biblical students of modern times to break with the 
old atomistic method of proof-texts. But while they sensed the organic character of 
the Scriptures, they fell back into the fantastic allegorizing of the Alexandrian fathers. 
Thus there was right and wrong on both sides with scientific restraint in neither school. 
Such facts illustrate how entirely the seventeenth century, up to its close, was a pre- 
critical age in the church’s thinking. 
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came the double tragedy of Pietism which broke with culture on 
the one hand and with orthodoxy on the other. The revenge 
of rationalism forced a new and somewhat crude intellectual 
culture back upon theology at the expense of faith and devotion. 
The disintegration of theology at the close of the eighteenth 
century was almost complete. 

With Schleiermacher began a new era. The great Berlin 
savant attempted to gather threads and to weave a new pattern 
for theology in which the religious consciousness might retain 
its autonomy while the Christian intellect should pursue friendly 
relations with philosophy and cultivate a zeal for science truly 
so called. The measure of Schleiermacher’s success was greater 
than he himself could have known by the time of his death in 
1834. It is true that he won genuine recognition while he lived. 
But the Christian world now knows him to have been a modern 
Origen, not orthodox in all respects—Origen himself was 
unorthodox according to the standards of a later age—but a true 
father of theological science in all subsequent ages. Schleier- 
macher’s greatest contribution was the restoration to theology 
of the religious consciousness as a controlling principle. Fis 
defect was his insufficient appreciation of revelation and his 
underrating of the objective side of faith. But his zeal for 
science gave rise to phenomenal progress in the utilization by 
all branches of theology of scientific method during the rest of 
the nineteenth century. 

The work of Strauss (1808-1874) and Baur (1792-1860) 
affected scientific progress in theology indirectly but favorably. 
Both of these men were speculative rather than scientific in 
method. They sought to interpret the data of Christian origins 
by means of a priori schemes derived from nineteenth century 
German philosophic idealism. Both Baur and Strauss were 
extreme doctrinaires in theology as Karl Marx, similarly 
influenced by Hegel, was in economics and sociology. But their 
very dogmatism compelled their opponents to be more scientific 
than themselves. The result was the rise of the modern historical 
study of Christian beginnings in a line of distinguished scholars 
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whose work has been steadily enriched by constant improvements 
in method and by rapidly accumulating discoveries both historical 
and archaeological. This line begins with Albrecht Ritschl and 
descends through Weizsacker and the younger Harnack to Zahn, 
Sanday, Deissmann, Lake, Cadbury, Case, Foakes-Jackson, Lietz- 
mann, and many others. 

The elaborate and highly interesting work of those who 
have been making the historical and linguistic approach to the 
New Testament and its origins has been in large degree paralleled 
by those who have made the Reformation and its leaders their 
special study and by others who have entered that most extensive 
and difficult of all the modern departments of theology, Old Testa- 
ment research. Out of this field, with independent impulses from 
foreign missions, has come in the twentieth century a new 
subsidiary science in the theological series—the comparative his- 
torical, social, and psychological study of the world’s living 
religions as well as of those which once exercised a living force 
and are now defunct. 

To a partial extent, therefore, theology to date has appropri- 
ated and assimilated scientific method. But systematic theology 
has not yet undertaken an independent critique of the sciences 
subsidiary to itself or of the scientific method in general, in 
relation to that which is the ‘“‘antiquum organon,”’ the method 
always used by Christian faith in response to divine revelation. 
There is a method peculiar to theology proper which is unlike 
any other. Without it there could be no theology, only a science 
of religion or a philosophy of religion. Even so competent a 
thinker as the late Canon Streeter seems to have gone astray on 
this point of distinction.* With the peculiarly theological method 
we are not, however, directly concerned in the present article. 
Our question now is, what has faith to do with the sciences and 
their method in the formulation of what it holds to be true? It 
must be maintained in the light of the recent history of theology 

4 In his Bampton Lectures on The Buddha and the Christ (New York: 1933) Dr. 
Streeter remarked, “The task of the modern theologian is to do for these times what 


Hooker did for his. Only he will aim at something more like a philosophy of religion 
than a ‘systematic theology’” (pp. 143-144). 
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that the day for compartmentalizing and isolating theology from 
the rest of human thinking and knowing has long since passed. 
Schleiermacher and Harnack sought to isolate theology from 
metaphysics. Karl Barth now seeks to isolate theology from 
universal history and to cut it apart from the broader reaches 
of religious aspiration outside organized Christianity. All these 
efforts have failed or else seem destined to fail. The business 
of theology has always been to define what is of faith and what 
is contrary to faith. But such definitions cannot come to rest 
in isolation from the total existing body of human knowledge. 
The wisdom of God transcends the knowledge of man including 
theological knowledge. Yet there is, as Bulgakov has reminded 
us, a created wisdom analogous to the uncreated Wisdom.® There 
is a universe which reflects while it does not reveal God. What 
is the relation in detail of the divine revelation in Christ Jesus 
(God’s uncreated Wisdom) to the divine reflection which we call 
the natural universe (God’s created wisdom)? Both are of God.* 
Faith holds, therefore, that there is analogy between them. As 
soon as we pursue the analogy into detail we are compelled to 
reckon with the place of scientific method in theology, its uses, 
and its limitations. 

Before we proceed further, it may be well to pause and review 
the integral steps in the method with which we are here concerned. 
There is, to be sure, no one method which can be labeled “‘scientific”’ 
to the exclusion of others. Each independent science has gradually 
developed its own peculiar method in harmony with the objects 
and spheres of its particular investigation. The methods them- 
selves are not yet perfected but are undergoing constant 
improvement, correction, and elaboration.’ It remains profoundly 

5 See The Wisdom of God by Sergius Bulgakov (New York and London: 1937), 


Chapter III, “The Divine and the Creaturely Sophia.” 

6 Cf. Ecclesiasticus 1:1, “All wisdom cometh from the Lord and is with Him 
forever.” 

7 After Darwin evolutionary investigation was at a standstill for almost forty years 
awaiting such improvement. “Only as the methods of zoology and of botany changed, 
from the more purely observational to the experimental, did evolutionary investigation 


receive a new impulse,” writes George Howard Parker in What Evolution Is (Harvard 
Univ. Press: 1926), p. 124. 
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true in every realm of human investigation, in biology and 
chemistry as in history and theology, that “we know in part and 
we prophesy (proclaim the results of our knowledge) in part. 
But when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in 
part shall be done away.’* Itis possible, nevertheless, for purposes 
of discussion to abstract an outline of procedure which cor- 
responds in a rough way with particular methods and actual 
procedures in any given science. 

The modern inductive or scientific method begins with the 
observation of phenomena. The attitude of the investigator from 
the outset must therefore be one of complete intellectual humility 
uninfluenced by any desire except that of ascertaining the exact 
truth. Observation is not necessarily begun under controlled 
conditions, but more or less complete control is increasingly 
desirable as investigation proceeds. The more exact the series 
of observations becomes, the narrower is the sphere or field in 
which they can be successfully prosecuted. It is this law of 
diminishing returns in scientific procedure which has given rise 
to the somewhat unfair jibe that a specialist is one who knows 
more and more about less and less. What really happens as 
more minute and precise investigations are pressed home has been 
correctly described by a recent writer on the history of Hebrew 
religion, ‘““The more we know, the more we know there is to 
know.’” This constant narrowing of the objects of investigation 
is therefore offset by the multiplication of new questions and the 
consequent inception of new inquiries. Meanwhile the scientific 
method is able to collect and accumulate the data which it finds 
and measures. The accumulation of data usually produces a 
larger or smaller number of groups or patterns in which the 
multifarious details arrange themselves or into which they are 
tentatively classified. As soon as classification has become some- 
thing more than guesswork, or as soon as the patterns or groups 
of data are seen to have an objective or given character, the 
next stage consists of collation and comparison. 


8 I Corinthians 13:9, 10. 
9 Hebrew Origins, by T. J. Meek (New York: 1936), p. 3. 
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This is the end of the inductive process which Francis Bacon 
in the Novum Organon characterized as like the work of the ant, 
the industrious collector among the insects. Now begins a process 
of intuition and deduction, described by Bacon under the symbol 
of the bee. The mind is not working in a scholastic vacuum, 
producing endless stuff out of its own imaginings like Bacon’s 
spider.” Instead it busily employs itself upon the accumulated 
data and attempts intuitively to read their secret—their central, 
organizing principle. As soon as this has been tentatively 
formulated, we have hypothesis, the key to every real advance 
in scientific knowledge. Following the construction of hypothesis 
must come further verification by means of experiment under 
conditions of increasing control. Corrections and modifications 
of the original hypothesis will be made. Finally we attain 
generalization and abstraction with the formulation of scientific 
“law.” Not all critics are agreed as to the nature and limits of 
this last stage. The older rationalism read into the formulations 
of scientific law the meaning of rigid and unalterable decrees 
of God or nature. This habit of mind, which produced the 
scientific materialism of the nineteenth century under men like 
the elder Huxley and Herbert Spencer, has been profoundly modi- 
fied in the last generation. A. N. Whitehead now contends that 
the most we can claim for the inductive method is its ability to 
“divine some characteristics of a particular future from the known 
characteristics of a particular past. The wider assumption of 
general laws holding for all cognizable occasions appears a very 
unsafe addendum to attach to this limited knowledge.”™ 

What shall theology make of this simple yet fruitful method 
which by consistent application in the hands of open-minded men 
has produced the truly amazing scientific advances of the last 
three hundred and fifty years? It seems to the present writer 
that theology may freely do two things with the scientific method. 
It may claim it as its own; and it may from the standpoint of 
faith justly criticize it and fix its limitations. 

10 Novum Organon, Aphorism 95. 
11 Science and the Modern World, by A. N. Whitehead (New York: 1925), p. 65. 
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Theology may freely adopt the scientific method as its very 
own. Not only do we remember St. Paul’s dicta, “All things are 
yours, whether things present or things to come’’’ and “What- 
soever things are true—think on these things,’** but we are 
conscious as we look back over the long history of Christian 
thought that from the beginning, without explicit awareness or 
deliberate forethought, scientific principles and cautions have been 
consistently employed by all who have made permanent contribu- 
tions to the vast structure of the church’s theology. The historic 
churchly doctrines of God, of Christ, of the Holy Spirit, of the 
Holy Trinity, of the (evangelical) sacraments, even the elaborate 
doctrinal hypotheses of the commumnicatio idiomatum and of 
perichoresis worked out by the Greek fathers in the classic age 
of Christian theology and further refined by the Lutheran 
dogmaticians—all these are in large part the products of pains- 
taking induction from Biblical data and of brilliant hypothetical 
construction. Like any scientific hypothesis a theological general- 
ization is subject to correction, modification, and elaboration. 
There are problems left to face and solve in all our traditional 
doctrines. But the doctrines themselves are in the main the fruits 
of conscientious scientific efforts in that realm of truth which 
belongs in a special sense to theology, as distinct from philosophy 
and the empirical sciences. 

Some doctrines in the Lutheran tradition have long seemed 
to the present writer to be particularly good examples of the 
inductive, anti-rationalist method in theology. The doctrines of 
predestination and of the Real Presence in the Lord’s Supper 
deal with points which still divide the Christian world. On these 
moot questions our church in her Confessions has consistently 
and humbly yielded before “irreducible and stubborn facts,” to 
quote a phrase of William James echoed by Whitehead.“ As 
a church we have steadfastly refused to rationalize the facts of 
Scripture out of existence. Hence there has been a richness, a 

12 I Corinthians 3:21, 22. 


13 Philippians 4:8. 
14 Op. cit., p. 3. 
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balance, and a humanity in Lutheran theology such as the flights 
of the mediaeval schoolmen into airy realms of speculation and 
the logical concatenations of Calvin largely lacked. What the 
Christian church and especially the Lutheran Church has done 
more or less consciously from the beginning, shaping her theology 
ever anew upon the anvil of divinely given Fact when the wisdom 
of this world tempted her to relax her thinking into the shifting 
forms thrown out by the unbridled and misguided human reason 
—what the church has thus done consistently if not always 
consciously through the centuries, she may now do with awakened 
and alert scientific consciousness, reverencing every God-made 
fact, whether in the deposit of her faith or in the constitution 
of the world, above every man-made theory. 

The second thing which Christian faith may do with the 
scientific method and its fruits is to criticize it and determine 
its place in theology properly so called. This should be done in 
a generous yet cautious spirit, generous because of the undoubted 
achievements of the sciences, cautious because of their pretensions 
or their undue influence on the lay mind. In the light of past 
experiences Christian thinkers must pause before they condemn 
or prejudge any new scientific hypothesis, no matter how start- 
ling. The church has been unhappily wrong too many times in 
her hasty assumptions that science had invaded the sanctuary 
when it had only touched the outermost fringe of the veil which 
divides the realm of faith from the realm of sight. But having 
observed this due caution, with repentance for past mistakes, 
men of faith retain the full right to review the scientific method 
and its fruits in the light of the Gospel revelation just as the 
philosopher retains a similar right to examine the sciences and 
their achievements in the light of the natural reason. “Faith,” 
as Canon Hodgson has reminded us, “must philosophize.’** That 
is, in her own right and from her own standpoint, she must 
try to survey and judge the existing body of human knowledge. 


15 This is the position adopted in his interesting book, The Grace of God in Faith 
and Philosophy (London: 1936). 
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If it be urged that this survey is no longer possible to the individual 
intellect because no one man can be a master today of universal 
knowledge, the answer is that the survey will have to be a 
co-operative undertaking. At any rate, to the degree that this 
has thus far been left undone, we have no theology today. This 
is particularly true of the American churches. 


What will be the outcome of such an undertaking? If it 
is done with courage and consistency, the domain of science should 
receive increasing recognition from believers. At the same time, 
due to a new theological critique, the scope of the sciences will 
appear for the first time to many minds to be actually and sharply 
limited. Already voices are being heard from unexpected quarters 
suggesting that the time has arrived to challenge the pretensions 
of science to cover the whole range of human interests and 
activities. “Human behavior cannot be ordered according to 
scientific principles,” avers one such critic. And he adds, “The 
problem of social salvation is not a problem of science.””* May 
we paraphrase these assertions without discussing them? “The 
Christian life,’ we dare to say, “cannot be ordered according 
to scientific principles derived from secular sources,” and, “The 
problem of a soul’s salvation is not a problem for any human 
science to solve.”’ 


There is an historically mediated divine revelation and there 
is an historically developed body of Christian teaching which 
seeks to be conformed to that revelation. These and these alone 
enable us to deal with men above the mechanical, the physical, 
and the animal bases of their lives. Not all dependable knowledge 
is scientifically attained or attainable. There is a knowledge 
mediated to men without the scientific method and its appliances.” 


16 Hugh S. Tigner, “The Pretensions of Science,” in The Christian Century, Sep- 
tember 14, 1938. 

17 These statements are made in conscious dissent from the common assumption 
that all our real knowledge is scientifically derived. The assumption is expressed in 
the sub-title of Frederick Barry’s book, The Scientific Habit of Mind: an Informal 
Discussion of the Source and Character of Dependable Knowledge (New York: 1927). 
The possibility of theology is thus implicitly denied, without proof, from the start. 
While holding that there is no unavoidable conflict between religion and science (p. 78), 
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Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor has it entered into the 
mind of any human investigator to conceive the things which 
the Lord has prepared for them that love Him, These things 
are beyond the range of the first step in scientific method. They 
are beyond the range of human observation. Moreover, they are 
equally out of reach of the later stages of human intuition, 
hypothesis, and experiment which we have noted above as involved 
in the scientific process. This transcendent knowledge has been 
revealed not to specialists but to little children. “Unto us God 
revealed them through the Spirit.”"* The knowledge of God in 
Jesus Christ is alone able to make men wise unto salvation. 
Granted, then, these two kinds of knowledge, the scientific 
and the spiritual, how shall their respective spheres be accurately 
defined and their relations to each other be established? Here, 
as the present writer conceives it, is the current task of theology. 
A permanent dualism between scientific and religious knowledge 
will not satisfy the Christian mind. On the other hand a fusion 
or confusion of the two tends away from Christian faith into 
pantheism or gnosticism. The problem of knowledge for the 
Christian thinker is not unlike the problem suggested by the 
Incarnation of the Son of God, a doctrine which neither pantheism 
nor gnosticism has ever grasped. As in the church’s perennial 
faith the incarnate Son is held to effect the perfect union of the 
human and the divine in his own Person, yet in such a way as 
to avoid a confusion or mixture of the human with the divine, so 
in Christian theology the unity of all knowledge and of all truth 
must be maintained, yet in such a way as to safeguard the inde- 
pendence of faith resting upon the divine revelation on the one 
hand, and the rights of scientific truth in every department of 
human knowledge on the other. The assumption of many 
writers on philosophy has been that the history of thought, 
Barry advocates science as an instrument for the purification of religion (p. 77) and 
rejects dogma as a power which “enslaves philosophy” and “crushes science” (pp. 86, 87). 


The old theology is held to be obsolescent in the face of scientific secularism (p. 87). 


This book offers a good cross section of opinion regarding theology in professional 
scientific circles. 


18 I Corinthians 2:10. 
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particularly the history of Christian thought, betrays the unavoid- 
able antagonism between “faith” and “reason; that somehow 
every thinker must make his choice between the two, and that 
by adopting the one as a way to knowledge he necessarily 
abandons the other. But to this often repeated assumption the 
Christian thinker replies with the assertion of faith itself that 
all truth partakes of the unity that is God’s, and that between 
what God has revealed to man through faith and what he has 
permitted man to discover for himself without the aid of faith 
there can be no disharmony, although there may be temporary 
dissonance and increasing complexity. 

Science itself has a faith. Its method must fail if its faith 
fails. The faith of science in the unity of the world and in 
the sufficient dependability of our human powers of investigation 
and inference is entirely analogous to the faith of theology in 
the unity of God and its corollary, the self-consistency of all 
God-given truth both scientific and spiritual. Moreover theology 
holds to the sufficient dependability of faith as the organ of 
spiritual knowledge in spite of every problem which faith presents 
to the intellect. Problems and apparent discrepancies, it will be 
remembered, do not discourage the man of science. Ever ready 
to question his own conclusions as a scientist and the conclusions 
of his associates in the scientific quest, he never doubts the world. 
The theologian, if he is a believer, cannot doubt the God whom 
he has come to know in Jesus Christ. But he, like the scientist, 
may have to revise many of his inferences and conclusions out 
of regard for scientific as well as spiritual truth. Apart from 
such periodical revisions there can be no theological progress. 

It remains within the limits of this article to point out 
certain fields in which the theologian of today is called upon 
either to make a more adequate and thoroughgoing use of scien- 
tific method than his predecessors in past generations have 
attempted, or to correct and check the scientific method (in the 
lower sense which excludes faith as an organ) as inadequate to 
his purpose. At the present time there is coming into existence 
a branch of theological science known as “ecumenical theology” 
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or, if the term be allowed, “‘ecumenics.” By this designation we 
mean to point to certain positive results which are slowly appearing 
through steady effort on the part of the many churches repre- 
sented in the rising World Council. These churches are beginning 
to think co-operatively concerning their doctrinal differences, with 
a view to ultimate theological agreement. ‘‘What is the church?” 
“What constitutes a valid ministry?’ “What are the functions 
and the inherent characteristics of the Christian Sacraments?” 
To these questions the churches have long ago given their tradi- 
tional answers. But the traditional answers do not agree and 
hence they keep apart those who are already united in the faith 
of one Lord. In loyalty to the common Saviour men who differ 
widely on these vital subjects are now meeting each other as spir- 
itual equals. More than at any previous time in the tedious and 
painful history of Christian doctrine, theologians of opposite 
schools have shown sufficient patience and forbearance to try to 
understand each other without the use of old anathemas and nega- 
tions, and without the attempt to force their own convictions upon 
others by dint of hard and heavily armored arguments. The pre- 
vailing spirit of Christian fellowship coming to many of the leaders 
as a profound and new experience is a most hopeful guarantee of 
further progress toward reunion on the part of the churches inter- 
ested in the World Council. But in those departments of the work 
where intellectual tools and standards are required in order that 
permanently constructive results may be achieved for Christian 
theology, there is a call for something more than patience, for- 
bearance, and brotherly love. There is a demand here for the full 
use and application of scientific method, with its primary reverence 
for fact, particularly for historical fact, and with its habits of 
judicial and impartial survey which must precede the formation 
of hypotheses and the forecast of solutions. What do the churches 
at present believe, teach, and confess on the controverted ques- 
tions? Here are real phenomena of current history requiring the 
most exact methods for their proper determination and evaluation. 
What groups or patterns of common or of variant convictions ap- 
pear as a result of the survey of the current beliefs of the churches? 
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Here is a new challenge to theology to use, along strictly scientific 
lines, those powers of analysis and definition which it has so often 
employed and sometimes abused, powers and habits of the mind 
which modern science has developed more consistently than the- 
ology because of its closer adherence to “stubborn and irreducible 
fact.” 

When certain theologians prior to the Edinburgh Conference 
of 1937 undertook the apparently simple task of surveying the vari- 
ous conceptions and ideals of Christian unity found among the 
churches, they were surprised to find that even in these ideals, apart 
from all questions of practical realization, there was a variety and 
complexity of thought which challenged scientific attention and 
which almost baffled systematic presentation.” Yet without the 
careful preliminary report of the commission, which was most 
skillfully drafted, discussion at Edinburgh would have been clouded 
by unrecognized differences in basic conceptions of unity and would 
probably have been seriously hindered. We need have little fear 
that scientific method will fail to maintain its rightful place in 
ecumenical theology where it has now been proved indispensable. 
What we may have to fear and try to prevent, however, is the lack 
of appreciation for it on the part of many laymen and clergy who 
are eager for reunion but who are prone to impatience over the 
delays necessitated by scientific procedures and the application of 
special knowledge to secure the required data for constructive 
discussion. 

But in this new department of theology, the limitations of 
scientific method will also appear in due time. The churches will 
have to draw more and more upon the faith and to hear, if they 
have ears, what the Spirit is saying to them. Science and scientific 
method will supply the prolegomena to reunion. But who except 
believers will know how the prayer of the Lord is to be fulfilled 
“that they may be perfected in one; that the world may know that 
Thou didst send Me and lovedst them even as Thou lovedst me?””’ 


19 See The Meanings of Unity. Report No. 1, prepared by the commission on the 
Church’s Unity in Life and Worship, Edinburgh, 1937 (New York: Harpers, 1937). 
20 John 17:23, R, V. 
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Here indeed is a unity regulated by an unseen standard which no 
human science can measure! 

There is another sphere where scientific method in theology 
now needs not more extended application, but some correction and 
limitation. It is in that undefined and disputed borderland between 
Biblical exegesis and systematic theology which is generally known 
as Biblical theology. Biblical exegesis has tried honestly, if not 
altogether successfully, for about three hundred years to be inde- 
pendent of dogmatics. Modern Biblical theology, since its founda- 
tion by the rationalist Gabler in 1787, has consistently sought to 
follow the same course. This cycle of attempted independence is 
now drawing to a close. The sign of a coming change was seen 
when Karl Barth entered into controversy with Adolf Julicher over 
the interpretation of the Epistle to the Romans. As an exegete 
Barth is nearer to Luther than to Calvin. Without abandoning 
science he has, like Luther, insisted on a broader room for faith 
to occupy in the approach to the study of the Scriptures. This new 
insistence by a powerful mind has exposed once for all the weak- 
ness of the “scientific”? method of Biblical interpretation founded 
by Ernesti (1707-1781) and developed by the men of the nineteenth 
century culminating in Julicher, Reissmann, and Sanday. The 
strength of that method lay first in grammar and philology and 
then in history. Its weakness lay in its subordination of the Chris- 
tian consciousness and the theological interest to questions that 
were purely introductory and preliminary. The autonomy of the 
divine Word and of the church’s faith were inadequately recog- 
nized. So unsatisfactory have the presuppositions of the gram- 
matico-historical school of exegesis and Biblical theology become 
that the accomplished and liberal-minded New Testament scholar 
E. F. Scott was led to write in 1928, “It still remains true that the 
last word in New Testament research belongs to the theologian. 
Behind all the contemporary factors there is an abiding message, 
and everything else is subsidiary to the discovery of its nature and 
meaning.””* The philologist and the historian working alone can- 


21 “The Limitations of the Historical Method,” in Studies in Early Christianity 
edited by S. J. Case (New York: 1928). 
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not determine in advance the ultimate objects of research in either 
the New Testament or the Old. They must join hearts and hands 
with the prophet and the theologian who ask deeper questions and 
who derive from the text, with its multifarious phenomena, pro- 
founder answers. Biblical theology, if it is to be scientific in the 
larger sense, must in spite of all allurements from adjacent fields 
of inquiry, concentrate upon the Bible in its unique and highest 
qualities as the Word of God. Ernesti wrote his famous Institutio 
Interpretis Novi Testamenti of- 1761 without denying the divine 
inspiration of the New Testament, but on the assumption that a 
scientific method alone, void of faith, would suffice for its interpre- 
tation nevertheless. The learned world since Barth has discovered 
anew what believing Christians have known from the beginning— 
that the Bible is not like any other book, and that methods of in- 
quiry which are enough to exhaust the contents of other books are 
still not enough for the Bible. The method of a Biblical theology 
must be shaped by the object which it has in hand. Before asking 
about palimpsests and anacolutha it must inquire, “What hath God 
wrought?” and “What hath God said?” and to receive the answer 
must employ its proper and primary organ of inquiry—faith. But 
while this redirected study continues to bring forth its answers 
and conclusions as materials for a new understanding of the Scrip- 
tures and for new insights in all departments of theology, it must 
never cease to ask, “What are the facts?’ and to receive humbly 
and gratefully from every other science subsidiary to and allied 
with itself ‘‘whatsoever things are true.” 


NOTES AND STUDIES 
ON EARTH, AS IT IS IN HEAVEN 


RAYMOND T. STAMM 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


S it wholly right to say that the Kingdom of God is “the wholly other?” 
This thesis, so ably stated and defended by the late Dr. Rudolph Otto,’ 
has become a powerful directive influence in the conservative counter- 
attack against the inhuman humanism of the nineteen-twenties and the 
barbarism of the thirties. Consequently, the more fruitful it may seem 
in meeting the exigencies of present-day theological thinking, the more 
necessary it becomes to examine it and see if there be any inadequacy in it. 
Is it the whole truth, or does it require to be modified by a corrective 
emphasis upon a phase of the truth which its advocates have been inclined 
to underemphasize? How does the theory stand the test, not only of 
historical criticism, but in the laboratory of the Christian life today? It 
is the purpose of this note to indicate some of the lines along which further 
study of “the wholly other” view of the Kingdom of God ought to move. 


I 


Where is the Kingdom of God? Dr. Otto reasons as follows: “One 
can only be holy in heaven.” “Holiness and righteousness are not possible 
in the present, earthly, fleshly, worldly existence, or in an existence and 
situation of an earthly kind” (pp. 49-50). Therefore the Kingdom of 
God is “wholly other.” It is transcendent and it breaks into this world 
from without. Man can do nothing to bring it in, for it comes “of itself,” 
and man can only accept it as the gift of God’s grace. It is an eschatological 
kingdom, that is, it comes at the end of history, and is not the end result 
of the historical process, but rather its total dissolution. But as a coming 
event it casts its shadow before it. It is like a field of force or atmospheric 


1 The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man: A Study in the History of Religion, 
translated by Floyd V. Filson and Bertram Lee Wolf from the German, Reich Goites 
und Menschensohn, specially revised by Dr. Otto for this translation. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House, 1938. 406 pages. $3.50. The translators and 
publishers have rendered a valuable service to English readers in giving them this 
stimulating and thoroughgoing study of the teaching of Jesus concerning the Kingdom 
of God. 
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pressure. As a wondrous new creation its powers are already operative 
in this world, but as long as history continues the Kingdom is hidden. 

Jesus did not found the Kingdom; nor did He bring it in. On the 
contrary, the new, hidden, divine dynamis, which is the Kingdom, brought 
Him with it as an organic part of itself. In His deeds of healing and 
exorcism, He saw the proof that the hidden power of the Kingdom was 
already at work to overthrow Satan and his demons. Jesus drew the 
conclusion that He was the Son of Man described in the Book of Enoch; 
but He also considered Himself to be the Isaian Suffering Servant. This 
conception of a suffering Son of Man was foreign to the Judaism of His 
time. It involved the rejection of the Davidic Messianism of ancient Israel 
and its prophets. The Kingdom was not the logical development of ideas 
immanent in the latter. It would come only at the end of time as the 
eternal life in heaven, and it would break in miraculously by the direct 
act of God. Meanwhile the individual would enter this final order, this 
“wholly other,” immediately at death. 

Dr. Otto traces Jesus’ rejection of the temporal political conception 
of the Kingdom in favor of the divine transcendent concept directly to the 
influence of the Enoch tradition upon Him. Enoch in turn, he says, 
took over the ancient Aryan conception of the “Chohathra” (Sovereignty ) 
of Ahura Mazda preached by Zoroaster. This called for a decision on 
man’s part to join the god of light and truth in his warfare against 
Ahriman, the god of darkness and the lie, until finally the transcendent 
kingdom of righteousness would be established. Like Zoroaster, Jesus 
expected the new, totally other divine kingdom to come soon. 

Now the purely logical and only possible consequence of the bare 
idea that the end is at hand would be nothing more than: “Therefore make 
haste; repent, that you may escape judgment. An act of remorse, quickly 
brought about, is all that could be required in these circumstances, a 
petition for forgiveness, possibly a swift and complete surrender to the 
mercy of the judge. Whatever went beyond that would be inconsistent 
eschatology” (p. 61). But Jesus’ eschatology was inconsistent, for His 
preaching of righteousness “presupposed life and time and duration.” Here, 
as in every case where genuine eschatological feeling exists (Otto com- 
pares Zoroaster, Muhammed, Francis, and Luther as examples) we have 
a peculiar, paradoxical “double-sidedness.” “This it is which we call the 
irrationality of the genuine and typically eschatological attitude” (p. 62). 


II 


How does the “eschatological attitude” affect Christian living today? 
When “the wholly other” theory of the Kingdom of God is tested in the 
laboratory of experience it shows the following advantages ; 
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1. It keeps in sharp focus the cardinal evangelical axiom that man 
can of his own power do nothing to save himself: that the Kingdom is the 
gift of God’s grace. 

2. Faith, being fixed on God and sustained by Him, does not sink 
into despair when man’s best and sincerest efforts to establish righteous- 
ness and justice in the world are brought to nought by those whose might 
makes right. 

3. In refusing to identify the Kingdom of God with any earthly political 
and social order, it remains free to transcend and pass judgment upon 
even the best that is humanly attainable. It breeds divine discontent, dis- 
turbs complacency and pride, and is a standing protest against the prostitution 
of the concept of divine Immanence into Leader-worship. 

4. It counters every form of materialistic philosophy by insisting upon 
the supreme importance of the hope for eternal life. 

5. While believing that the Kingdom of God is not something which 
can be legislated into existence, it motivates “good works” in this world 
by the power of the life of the world to come, and by gratitude to God 
for the gift of His Son, who alone can cause us to stand in the Judgment. 
It produces heroes of faith (Heb. 11:1-40), who defy this world’s dictum 
that might makes right, and who see that Sin is something more than right 
gone wrong. 

On the other hand, the test in the laboratory of history shows certain 
unfavorable effects of the eschatological theory : 

1. Although Dr. Otto insists that only the dynamics of “the wholly 
other” can make it possible to bear the heavy burden of the Sermon on 
the Mount, Christians may, and all too often do, seek to escape from its 
counsels of perfection, and from the necessity of bearing its cross here 
on earth, by saying that its righteousness is impossible or impracticable 
here and now—for instance, praying for and doing good to one’s enemies 
instead of killing them. 

2. There is little to choose between the dogmatic pessimism of today 
and the shallow dogmatic optimism of the 1920’s. Whereas the latter has 
gone down in dismay before the stubborn inertia of human nature and 
its possibilities of devolution as well as progress, the former takes too 
short a view of human development. Here extremes have met in pre- 
mature mutual discouragement. 

3. The “wholly other” view of the Kingdom does not always see clearly 
the life-and-death importance of a good earthly environment for the safety 
and growth of immortal souls. If fate has doomed the house to be burned 
in spite of the best human will and effort to prevent the fire, and if the 
best that can be done is to induce as many of its inhabitants as possible 
to permit themselves to be rescued to a totally other life, then indeed it 
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is “irrational” to plan and install permanent and expensive sanitary ethical 
improvements. Public futilities are bound sooner or later to get on the 
nerves of Christian action. 

4. The necessary separation between church and state is misused 
to cast further doubt upon the faith to believe that the leaven of the 
Kingdom of God will ultimately permeate every phase of the life of all 
the kingdoms of this world. Consequently the church, which ought tc 
be the ethical pioneer and the conscience of society, has often to be prodded, 
by the preventable lapses of its members, into tardy recognition of the 
fact that Christians, while they are on earth, do not live in a social vacuum. 

5. Pressed to its extreme, the theory of “the wholly other” is a theory 
of discontinuity, both for society and for the individual. But without 
the assumption of moral continuity the whole basis of the Last Judgment 
according to Matthew 25 would be arbitrary. Does not this imply that 
the character traits which the Christian is to develop in this world are 
essentially the same as will be required for the life hereafter? And how, 
on the basis of discontinuity, could God be justified in not having put 
an immediate end to the misery and tragedy of earth’s history with the 
coming of Jesus instead of permitting His Kingdom merely “to dawn” 
and to cast its shadow before it? 


III 


Does the theory of “the wholly other” trace correctly the Mstorical 
roots of Jesus religious living and teaching? Leaving aside the self-con- 
tradiction involved in speaking of historical influences upon “the wholly 
other,’ we ask whether the facts of ancient history warrant the theory. 
That is the prior question; for, if the theory be true, we shall have to 
make the best of it, let the practical consequences be what they may. 

Taking the transcendental view of the Kingdom of God as an advance 
over the “naive” political conceptions of Old Testament Messianism. Dr. 
Otto finds its origins in ancient Aryan religion. He maintains that 
eschatology is not to be explained by reference to political and sociological 
conditions, but was a religiously “necessary” view of life. But one who 
reads his account of Zoroastrianism must remember that its religious dualism 
originated in a very human situation. The sociological spur to Zoroaster’s 
preaching was the conflict of an agriqultural civilization with nomadic 
barbarism and man’s increasing struggle against cold and storm and drought. 
The Turanians, who raided the settlements and drove off the farmers’ 
cattle, were by reason of that fact considered allies with the Evil Mind 
and enemies of Ahura Mazda. Since justice was not being done in this 
life, it required a future life and a day of judgment on which Ahura would 
separate truth from falsehood. The basis of the judgment would be 
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whether a man had done good to the good and harm to the evil; whether 
he had supported the poor who lived in holiness and good thought; whether 
he had been kind to cattle and dogs and had destroyed beasts of prey and 
weeds and noxious vermin; and whether he had reclaimed waste land and 
made grain and fruits grow upon it. One’s duty was to follow Ahura, 
be like him, teach others to be like him and labor for the renewal of the 
world. So the burden of proof rests upon those who maintain that the 
Zoroastrian view of God’s Kingdom was wholly other. Dr. Otto does 
distinguish between “two fundamentally different eschatologies,” one earthly 
and corporeal, the other heavenly and spiritual, which, he says, have inter- 
mingled even in the Iranian eschatology. But were the Jranians aware of 
the sharp distinction which he makes? 

The same intermingling of “earthly” and “heavenly” occurs in the Enoch 
tradition, which, according to Dr. Otto, incorporated the Iranian eschatology, 
and, together with the Isaian Suffering Servant, “determined Jesus’ world 
of thought” (p. 218). Here again it is impossible to abstract a “wholly 
other” eschatology from the politics and social conditions out of which it grew. 
First Enoch was about a century in writing (ca. 168-65 B. C.). It is of com- 
posite authorship. Second Enoch (“the Slavonic Enoch”) was written in 
Greek in Alexandria approximately in the days of Jesus. Dr. Otto does not 
discuss the history of the books but draws from both to construct what he 
calls the “basic” Enoch tradition. This, he says, originated in North Palestine 
and “‘was completed at the latest about the middle of the last century before 
Christ” (p. 177). By combining the Son of Man passages in I Enoch with 
the ethical teachings of II Enoch (which says nothing of the Son of Man), 
and by laying selective emphasis on the otherworldly elements in the “tradi- 
tion,” he not only tears the books out of their sociological matrix but reads 
more of Christ into them than is really there. 

The Enoch writers represented that ancient patriarch consistently as a 
scribe to whom had been revealed the future destiny of his descendants— 
their sin, punishment, persecution, and final vindication in the judgment by 
the pre-existent heavenly Son of Man. They projected backward into his 
celestial pen their own naive descriptions of the physical universe as well as 
of the spiritual history of mankind, blissfully unaware of the modern distinc- 
tion between science and theology and between religion and politics; and 
the very language in which they attempted to describe “the wholly other” was 
more fully determined by human psychology and social conditions than Dr. 
Otto allows. Certainly they borrowed from Persia; but they also borrowed 
from Egypt and from the rest of their neighbors, fact and fancy, myth and 
tradition, Semitic and Hellenistic. We cannot dismiss the political and socio- 
logical factors by saying that the idea of a transcendent Kingdom was an 
idea which had to appear regardless of these factors, because it was necessary 
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to religion. And we must give proper weight to the proximate conditions 
which caused the ancient Aryan tradition to come alive in the experience of 
the Jews in precisely the Maccabaean period which produced the Enoch 
writings. Belief in a resurrection and a future life came out of the furnace 
which had been heated seven times hot by Antiochus Epiphanes in his conflict 
with his fellow aspirants to the almightiness of Alexander the Great. 

All these various factors in the origin of Jewish apocalyptic must be 
kept in mind if we are not to oversimplify the problem of its influence upon 
Jesus. The eschatology of other than the “Enoch” groups may have con- 
tributed. For example, we need to consider the Book of Jubilees with its 
conception of the gradual coming of God’s Kingdom (1:23 and 29); the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs; the Psalms of Solomon; the Frag- 
ments of a Zadokite Work. Fourth Ezra and II Baruch, although written 
later than Jesus, throw further light upon the Messianic hope in His day. 
Moreover we have to ask whether the parallels which are adduced between 
the teaching of Jesus and the “Enoch tradition” may not be due to mutual 
dependence upon the Old Testament; and a third caution against overestimat- 
ing the influence of the transcendental element from Enoch upon Jesus’ 
thinking arises from the fact that there are three possible channels through 
which this influence may have come into our Gospels: 1) Enoch—Jesus—the 
Gospel writers; 2) Enoch—the Gospel writers; or 3) partly through the 
first, and partly through the second of these channels. The Gospel of 
Matthew is the most thoroughly apocalyptic-eschatological of our Gospels, 
and this may be due to the direct influence of “Enoch” and the other apoc- 
alypses upon Jim. Dr. Otto does not discuss these points. 

Cautioned against oversimplification and against the uncertainty involved 
in reading out of, or into, the diverse elements of the Enoch writings an 
eschatology of “the wholly other,” we are now ready for the fundamental 
question: Did Jesus consider Himself to be the Enochian Son of Man? 
The best way of getting at the answer is to compare what the “Enoch” 
writers expected the Son of Man to do with what Jesus in His ministry 
on earth actually did (not with what His immediate followers may have 
expected Him to do at His second coming). 

In Chapter 46 of First Enoch, the Son of Man will break the teeth of 
sinners and cast them upon a bed of worms; in 48:9 they will burn like 
straw, sink like lead; in 62:9 ff they will supplicate in vain for mercy, and 
the sword of the Son of Man will be “drunk with their blood ;” in 91:9 we 
have an absolute rejection of the “heathen,” and, says “Enoch” to the sinners, 
“your Creator will rejoice in your destruction” (94:10). True, the Son 
of Man was said to have righteousness and was expected to establish it. 
But these eschatologists suffered from the defect of their virtue: they stood 
firm for their God and His righteousness, but their sense of justice so far 
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exceeded their willingness to extend mercy, or at least their ability to see 
how mercy could be reconciled with justice, that only occasionally do they 
betray a twinge of conscience at the spectacle of the mass of mankind—“‘‘sin- 
ners”—being consigned to eternal torment. They could admonish the indi- 
vidual not to take personal vengeance on a sinner who had wronged him; but 
did they see the inconsistency in deferred vengeance—in expecting the 
Son of Man to do what their own best insight forbade? 

Now, while “Enoch” denied that he could intercede for sinners, Jesus 
ate with them, forgave them, died for them. Nowhere in the Gospels is He 
said to have performed a punitive or a destructive miracle upon a human 
being. The goal of perfection He defined in terms of God’s impartial good- 
ness to all (Mt. 5:43-48). He promised Paradise to the penitent criminal 
on the cross and He set the ideal for all future martyrs which is expressed in 
St. Stephen’s prayer, “Lord, lay not this sin to their charge” (Acts 7:60; 
contrast II Macc. 7:14-19). 

There is, however, another side to Jesus’ teaching. He never failed to 
warn the unrepentant and to admonish the forgiven sinner to sin no more. 
He distinguished sharply between the Way of Life and the Way of Destruc- 
tion, and His God was by no means indifferent to Sin. But was His concep- 
tion of God’s justice merely a turning of the tables, as in the apocalyptic 
writers whose very righteousness has led them into the temptation to be more 
cruel in attitude than the sinners themselves? How did He reconcile the 
everlasting goodness of God with what the Enochian Son of Man was ex- 
pected to do to sinners? The Gospels give us no answer to this question, 
and we had better take as our guide what He actually did during His earthly 
ministry. That is most adequately summed up in the prayer, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 


Judging by what Jesus did, one would say that He transformed the Son 
of Man of the Enoch apocalyptists virtually beyond recognition. Dr. Otto 
himself holds that Jesus thought of the Son of Man in terms of the Suffer- 
ing Servant. But he reminds us that this conception was foreign to the 
minds of Jesus’ contemporaries. To them a suffering Son of Man would 
have been a self-contradiction. That was the skandalon, the offense which 
they took at Jesus. Yet the Servant Songs describe more accurately what 
Jesus did, while the apocalypses tell us what He was expected to do when 
He returned as Son of Man. The Servant ideal was more intimately related 
to Jewish history. The traits of the Servant are at home in this world as 
well as in the world to come; they are not “the wholly other,” but furnish the 
moral and spiritual continuity between the here and the hereafter. They 
reveal a quality of life which must be lived on earth, a spirit without which 
the heavenly life itself would be impossible. 
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Our sources of information are such that we cannot state precisely 
Jesus’ own conception of the Son of Man. “It may appear fantastic, says 
Dr. Otto, “that a man who lived here upon earth should have held himself 
destined to be the Son of Man, and indeed, to be already working and suffer- 
ing as the Son of Man. Weare prejudiced against the idea... . The prejudice 
is unjustified, for the conception had had a long history and lay close at 
hand. It must have come forward and been seized whenever a man appeared 
who knew that he himself, his activity, his fate, that confession of and adher- 
ence to him, were of decisive significance for entering into the kingdom of 
heaven which was future but which was even then dawning with his coming 
and his activity” (p. 176). But Dr. Otto’s statement of the argument for 
this view, forceful as it is, does not make entirely clear why Jesus’ thought 
“must” have adopted the “wholly other” of the Enoch writers rather than, for 
example, the Messianism of the Psalms. And the difficulty would be all the 
greater if he were correct in saying that the Son of Man of the Enoch tradi- 
tion was Enoch himself. This identification rests upon an obscure passage 
which is susceptible of a different interpretation, and it violates the consistency 
with which Enoch is represented as a scribe; but if it were true we should 
have to say that Jesus believed Himself to be Enoch! But what light do 
Jesus’ teachings as a whole throw upon His conception of the Son of Man? 


IV 


Is the theory of “the wholly other” read into or out of Jesus’ teachings? 
One corollary of the transcendental, eschatological conception of the King- 
dom of, God is that man can do nothing to bring it in. It comes of itself. 
“Tt is God’s seed, not man’s deed.”” This is the teaching that Dr. Otto draws 
from the parable of the Sower and the Four Kinds of Soil. He does it by 
taking Mark 4:3-8 and 4: 26-29, not as two parables, but as one, verses 
9-25 being put aside as an interpolation into the “parent document” which in 
their present position break the connection. But if that were true, why did 
Matthew and Luke, who had Mark before them when they wrote, mutilate 
the parable by leaving out verses 26-29 (the Seed Growing of Itself), which 
Dr. Otto says is the whole point? Did Matthew omit it because it seemed to 
conflict with his eschatological emphasis by suggesting too much of a natural 
process? Reading absolute human passivity into the parable of the Sower 
and the Soils would raise some fundamental questions. To what extent was 
the primitive agriculture of the sower to blame for the loss of the seed among 
thorns and rocks and by-paths? How far were the soils responsible for being 
what they were? Will the seed grow and multiply “of itself” regardless 
of weeds and locusts and marauding human armies? Does God cause the 
Kingdom to come of itself independently of human environment and response ? 
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Or does He work in and through human beings? (Which of course is not to 
say that man by his own unaided will and power can bring it in.) If God 
makes the seed grow when and where He wills, and if human response has 
nothing to do with it, how can we escape the most immoral form of the 
doctrine of predestination? 

Minimizing the human response results in another partial statement of 
the truth when applied to Jesus’ intention at the Last Supper. “Christ,” says 
Dr. Otto, “is not typified as food for the soul, but as one making His last 
will and testament when about to die. Nor does He qualify them to receive 
His testament by feeding their souls, but by lifting them out of the secular 
sphere by the atoning power of His death and consecrating them for the 
Kingdom of God” (pp. 296-7). It was not a covenant, a pledge equally bind- 
ing upon the two parties, but a will which bequeathed to the disciples a share 
in “the wholly other” Kingdom to come. The covenant cup associated with 
the blood was not in His mind, for He could not have anticipated His death 
in any other way except by stoning, which was the Jewish method of capital 
punishment; and the “broken body” would fit death by stoning, but not by 
shedding of blood. (This is pedantic. Is it likely that a man would be stoned 
to death without being caused to bleed? And had Jesus no memories from 
boyhood of the crosses with which Varus had dotted the hills of Palestine?) 

When we ask how Jesus lifted His followers out of the secular sphere, 
Dr. Otto answers: “What Christ did with the bread in breaking, distributing, 
and explaining, was really to be taken as a whole, a single act with a twofold 
reference or category: (a) that of the prophetic oth, i.e., an acted prediction, 
and (b) that of effective representation by, an analogous drémenon (antici- 
pative, representative act)’’ (p. 299). What is meant by “oth” is illustrated 
in Ezek. 4 and Jer. 9:10; and effective representation “corresponds to an 
ancient view which was found in many places, and still exists today. Never 
strictly defined but for that reason only the more vivid, the view is that one 
can transfer or appropriate the essence, the power, the effect, the peculiar 
nature, the curse, or the blessing which belongs to a thing or process X by 
the use of a representative of X. Such a representation becomes effective 
through the will of him who has control over X” (p. 302). He admits 
that this, when coarsely realistic, is magic, but “on the religious level it 
furnishes the basis of the sacrament” (p. 302); and in Jesus’ Last Supper 
the eating of the bread was “the effective representative of participation 
in the sanctifying power of His Messianic suffering” (p. 308). 

But still the question is not answered, How does the will of X 
make the power effective? There is no answer. It can only be explained 
that the ideas of such participation are “emotional associations rather 
than ideas” (p. 304). Isaiah 53, says Dr. Otto in discussing the meaning 
of the Greek word Jutron, expresses an experience “which is wholly irrational 
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and not elucidated by any theory” (p. 261). Forgiveness “is the highest 
element in a rational conception and can be used only as an expression 
for something which is fundamentally incapable of rationalization at all; 
really it is only a symbol, indeed the final symbol for the irrational acts 
of expiation and atonement” (pp. 257-8). Taken as a protest against 
explaining the whole of our experience of being in Christ by the rational- 
ization of a partial analogy, this statement might be justified; for St. 
Paul used more than one analogy to describe his experience of the meaning 
of the death of Christ. But just because at any one stage of our religious 
development the whole is not explainable in terms of rationality we do 
not need to say that it is basically irrational. It is much more helpful 
to interpret Isaiah 53 from the standpoint of creative suffering and in the 
light of the principle of social solidarity. Indeed the only way to keep 
this “effective representation” in the Lord’s Supper from degenerating 
into magic is to remember that Jesus called upon men to take up the cross 
and follow Him. There is no substitute for a personal experience of 
creative, vicarious suffering if we would understand the meaning of the 
cross of Jesus and not be lost in the fog of irrationality. Taking refuge 
in “irrationality” is not conducive to cross-bearing. 

From one point of view, sowing and reaping and bearing the cross 
are indeed the results of the in-breaking dawn of the Kingdom. But the 
moment we ask how the dawn breaks in we see that they are also the 
divinely intended means of bringing in the Kingdom. If Paul Althaus is 
right in saying that eschatological ethics “has nothing more to do with the 
insanity of pride that would bring about the Kingdom of God or prepare 
the way for it” (Credo Ecclesiam, Vol. I, No. 3), how could God be justi- 
fied at all for having allowed the horror of sin to go on accumulating 
from Adam to John the Baptist instead of breaking in with the Kingdom 
immediately? We had thought that John the Baptist was sent to prepare 
the way of the Lord and to preach to others to do likewise; but “the 
wholly other” view cannot allow any real continuity between his work 
and that of Jesus. “Even John belonged to the past, which had come 
to an end,” says Dr. Otto. “The ‘children of the kingdom’ came later, and 
John does not belong to them, for ‘the least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he’” (p. 78). Jesus, who did not baptize, believed that the for- 
giveness of sins took place as in the parables of the Prodigal Son and the 
Pharisee and the Publican, while with John the forgiveness of sins came 
“through a magical and sacramental rite of washing, which was intended to 
give assurance in the face of the coming judgment of wrath” (p. 77). But did 
Jesus mean to exclude John from the “eschatological” Kingdom and include 
him with the lost and condemned? And if Jesus’ idea of the Kingdom was 
“wholly other” how could John really have been either a “forerunner” or a 
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“preparer of the way” for Him? Moreover, one is quite at a loss to justify 
the assertion that John’s baptism was “sacramental” and “magical.” When 
and in so far as magical ideas of the sacraments did come into Christianity, 
it was rather by way of the Hellenistic Mystery Religions with their opere 
ex operato beliefs and their “irrationality.” John preached righteousness and 
repentance and required the fruits of good works: otherwise his baptism, 
which was not a sacrament, was of no avail. And our Gospels do not say 
that he was insane with pride in preparing the way. 

Observe now a fundamental inconsistency in “the wholly other” inter- 
pretation. After describing and defining Jesus and the Kingdom in such a 
way as to make them an insertion of the totally other into this world and 
cutting them off from John the Baptist, Dr. Otto classifies Jesus. He assigns 
Jesus to “the charismatic type,” and to help us understand Him as “the 
wholly other,” he compares Him with the Oriental “saints” and “holy men.” 
Jesus’ intuitive knowledge of men is explained by reference to the Arabic 
“firasa” (Greek, diakrisis), characteristic of the walis and sufis of Islam and 
of the charismatic circles of early Christian monasticism, and analogous to 
“peculiar occurrences which are beginning to be seriously investigated today 
in so-called mediums” (p. 353). “Second sight’? such as Samuel had in find- 
ing stray animals at a distance (Sanskrit, govinda, “cow-finder”) is another 
charismatic gift, and the arts of the Yogin are cited to help us to understand 
the “charismatic apparitio” of Jesus walking on the water. With respect 
to Jesus’ miracles we are told that “from the point of view of method, a 
historical analogy from a related milieu is better than these attempts to find 
a psychological explanation” (p. 372). True; but what about the psychology 
of the “related milieu”? Was it “wholly other” than our own? Why not 
use both methods? 

If Jesus belongs to “the charismatic type,’ how can He, in His miraculous 
healing activity, have been “altogether different from the others,’ as Dr. 
Otto declares in his interpretation of the Beelzebub passage (Matthew 
12:25-29; Luke 11:21-22; p. 106)? He finds the difference in the fact 
that Jesus knew that His exorcisms were “the operations of the power of 
the dawning of the kingdom of God itself” (p. 336). That knowledge, 
and not the Sermon on the Mount, was what was new and distinctive in 
Jesus (p. 105). But this interpretation squeezes Matthew 12:27 and Luke 
11:19 out of their context and gives them a disproportionate emphasis among 
the teachings of Jesus. It is not said that the Jewish exorcists cast out 
demons by Beelzebub. Why then did not their exorcisms imply the dawning 
of the Kingdom? Surely the point of the passage is not to make an absolute 
distinction between them and Jesus, but to defend Jesus from the charge 
of being in league with Satan by appealing to His opponents to put the 
same construction upon His miracles as they were doing on their own, namely 
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that He was casting out demons “by the finger of God.” In the Book of 
Acts we see the church in competition with outside miracle workers. Chris- 
tians could not deny the fact that others than themselves were successful 
in performing miracles, but they denied that miracles could establish the claim 
of a Simon Magus. What was to be the criterion? St. Paul, who was a 
charismatic himself, made it clear. He put the whole matter of spiritual 
gifts into its proper ethical perspective in I Corinthians 13. And surely 
in so doing he had “the mind of Christ.” 

To expect the Kingdom of God to come soon, as Jesus undoubtedly 
did, does not necessarily imply “a supernatural breaking off of the entire 
world process.” The theory of “the wholly other” has to be read into the 
parable of the Sower and the Soils by ignoring the factor of human response ; 
into Christ’s intention at the Last Supper by eliminating the mutuality of 
the covenant ; into the relation between Jesus and John the Baptist by dividing 
them with “the cleanest of cuts; and into the ministry of Jesus by throwing 
the “charismatic” element out of its true perspective. 


Vv 


Is the “wholly other’ conception of the Kingdom of God the best and 
simplest theory to expla the facts? Framing an hypothesis is like fitting 
a square over a circle: there are always some facts left sticking out; but in 
the present case too many things are left unexplained. In the laboratory 
of the Christian life today its acknowledged services are offset by its basic 
assumption of discontinuity. The same assumption has led to discounting 
the political and sociological factors in apocalyptic and eschatology. In its 
extreme form it has to be read into rather than out of the teachings of 
Jesus. In the end it has to confess that the study of the history of religion 
really does not matter much. “For the theologian the standpoint of the 
history of religion falls away like a dry leaf as soon as it has done its 
preparatory work... . For the theologian the charisma, together with the 
pneuma, as an anticipation of the eschatological order is an essential element 
of a community which is intended to be a church of the Nazarene. That the 
church has lost its charisma, that men look back to it as a thing of past times, 
that men make it and the inbreaking kingdom belonging to it trivial by alle- 
gories, does not show that this church is now on a higher level, but is a sign 
of its decay” (p. 376). 

If the church is in decay, this abstraction of theology from history cannot 
escape its share of the blame. Obsession with “the wholly other” may close 
a man’s eyes to the divine immanence in history, and to the fact that God 
works in many ways His wonders to perform: in the human mind and the 
rational as well as in the human emotions and the “irrational,” whatever that 
may mean. Is the “charisma” lost if God works through modern science 
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and inspires His church to serving love made intelligent by the best possible 
study of politics, sociology, and economics? And if men look back upon 
the church as “a thing of past times,” is it not partly because such theories 
as “the wholly other” have, in spite of their claims to be the only adequate 
motivation of religious living, actually cut the nerve of Christian living by 
tending to deprive human life on earth of its significance as a part of eternity? 

The combination of ethics and logical eschatology does not appear to be 
so irrational, so paradoxical, after all, once the factor of growth and progress 
is given due consideration. The trouble arises when we start with a definition 
of the Kingdom of God in terms of static perfection by saying that one 
can only be holy in heaven. Jesus took the necessity for holiness in this 
world much more seriously than that. To say that the Kingdom of God is 
“at hand,” but never here, except that it is operative in advance as a hidden 
mystery and a “dynamis” of healing, etc., is an unnecessarily cumbersome 
and confusing way of saying that no approximation to the Kingdom in this 
world, however close it may aspire to be, is all of it, and that even man’s best 
falls short of that which needs an eternal tense to complete it. 

To define the Kingdom of God in terms of “the wholly other’ is like 
saying that sodium chloride is an eschatological chemical totally other than 
any earthly element, despite the fact that the spectrum analysis shows the 
presence of sodium in the sun. The God who said, “Let there be light,” is no 
less the Creator of the human eye that responds to it and the human mind 
that interprets it. How else could Christ and His Christians be the light 
of the world? The lamp is not lighted to be hidden under a peck-measure 
of eschatological obscurity. The “wholly other” theory makes an unnecessary 
mystery of it and is in danger of giving half-hearted Christians, who are all 
too eager as it is to escape the strenuous way of life in the Sermon on the 
Mount, a respectable excuse for doing so. 

Is there anything in the Sermon on the Mount that is not practicable in 
this world? Or shall we pray the Lord’s Prayer thus: “Our Father, who 
art the wholly other in heaven; hallowed be Thy Name; Thy totally other, 
eschatological Kingdom come miraculously, catastrophically, immediately, 
without relation to anything Thou art waiting to do through us; Thy will be 
done in heaven, for it can only ‘dawn’ on earth”? If that is what Jesus 
meant, why did He not put it into language that could not be misunderstood 
to mean that the Kingdom would come on earth? It is instructive to observe 
the triple parallelism of the first three petitions as it is indicated by Westcott 
and Hort in their printing of the Greek text: 


“Our Father, who art in heaven, 
Hallowed be Thy Name, 
Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, 
On earth, as it is in heaven.” 
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The rhythmic parallelism of the Greek suggests that the words, “on earth, 
as it is in heaven,” apply to all three petitions. 

Undoubtedly Jesus expected the Kingdom of God to come soon “with 
power.” Yet there was that in His teaching which has enabled the 
church to carry on these 2000 years, despite the heart-sickening dis- 
couragements of hope deferred. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
reminds us that “we have not a high priest that cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities; but one that hath been in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin.” Jesus found it possible to be holy on earth. 
And “both He that sanctifieth and they that are sanctified are all of one: 
for which cause He is not ashamed to call them brethren” (Hebrews 2:11). 
St. Paul wrote letters to “the saints in Christ Jesus” in Philippi, etc. It is 
a fundamental Johannine principle that “as He is, even so are we in this 
world.” “We know that, if He shall be manifested, we shall be like Him; 
for we shall see Him even as He is. And every one that hath this hope set 
on Him purifieth himself, even as He ig pure” (I John 3:2-3). If heaven 
were “the wholly other,’ how could Jesus still be the divine-human Christ 
who is preparing a place for us? Will “the great and first commandment” 
and “a second like unto it” (Matthew 22: 37-40) not be applicable or neces- 
sary in heaven? St. Paul’s abiding “faith, hope, and love and his conception 
of purpose in history (Romans 8:19-22) are hardly compatible with any 
theory of total discontinuity. 

Whether we like it or not, the Jesus of the Gospels is very specific con- 
cerning rewards, not only in the life hereafter but also in this present world 
(Mark 10:29-30; Matthew 19:29; Luke 22:29-30). And what else can 
the parable of the Unjust Steward mean than that the things of this world 
are to be used in developing qualities of life which can be carried over into the 
next? This would be impossible if the present were incommensurable with 
the future. 


We are therefore amply justified in developing under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit the social implications of Jesus’ teaching, in accordance with 
the changing needs and circumstances of every age. Only we must not 
identify the Kingdom of God with any one level of achievement, or social or 
political system. What we need is a truly ecumenical spirit which will reach 
out and lay claim to every good thing in this life as a partial manifestation 
of the Kingdom in this present world. Saying that the “dynamis” of the 
Kingdom is already at work may indeed avoid the nullification of the Sermon 
on the Mount that was the danger of thd theory of the Interim Ethic. But 
how much more powerful a stimulus to Christian living it would be to do 
greater justice to the divine immanence and thus keep always in clear focus 
the elements of continuity between this life and the next. 
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That is just what Jesus did when He called upon His disciples to begin 
living here and now exactly the same quality of life which they would be 
living after the Kingdom of God had come in its fullness. That would in- 
volve manifold rewards in this life, both “material” and “spiritual,” and in 
the world to come life eternal. But meanwhile, this world being what it is, 
that way of living also led to the cross; and His followers must be ready to 
be crucified for doing good. Understressing the efficacy of this creative Chris- 
tian cross-bearing as a factor in the coming of the Kingdom of God on earth 
as it is in heaven is the underlying defect of the theory of “the wholly other.” 
It encourages discouraged Christians to flee for refuge into the hypothetical 
timelessness of the transcendental. 


ALEXANDER’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION: 
A CRITICAL STUDY 


CHARLES W. KEGLEY 
Chicago, Illinois 


T is significant that in the present period of conflict and change in phi- 
losophy and philosophy of religion, American minds of the first order are 
producing works in these fields that can without hesitation be characterized 
as creative contributions of lasting value. An excellent example in our own 
country is the work of Hartley Burr Alexander. Professor Alexander en- 
joys an international reputation in the fields of anthropology and the poetry, 
drama, and philosophy of the American Indian. Recently he has finished 
a trilogy in philosophy and philosophy of religion which takes its place among 
the significant and creative works in this field. The first of the three volumes, 
published in 1902, was a series of “Essays Metaphysical and Historical,” to 
use Alexander’s own descriptive phrase. Truth and the Faith appeared in 
1929, giving an interpretation of Christianity and problems in religious 
thought. The third member of the set, God and Man’s Destiny, was pub- 
lished in 1936 and has been spoken of by the vast majority of reviewers 
as “‘a rich combination of profound philosophic wisdom and sheer beauty of 
expression.” This last book of Alexander’s presents a carefully developed 
point of view, and, when studied in connection with his two earlier volumes, 
offers a full-blown philosophy of religion. An examination of Alexander’s 
central themes and an indication of a few of the basic problems which he 
suggests for further reflection forms an eminently profitable study, even as 
such a study persistently challenges one’s mental processes. 


1 Nature and Human Nature (Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1923), Truth 
and the Faith (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1929), God and Man’s Destiny (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1936). 
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Alexander’s unique literary spirit prevents him from stating in mechani- 
cal or academic fashion the problems to which he addresses his attention. 
Nevertheless, a study of his thought as expressed in these writings reveals 
the following general themes. 

(1) In both Truth and the Faith and God and Man’s Destiny Alexander 
presents a critique of contemporary American culture and a vision of the 
form which that culture can and should take.2 He might have called these 
chapters “Life Today—A Criticism,” and “Life Tomorrow—A Vision.” 
Alexander opens with a severe polemic against modernity. America has “a 
self-styled intelligentsia,” guilty of two grievous sins: (a) it has made both 
an idol and a religion of science. In Truth and the Faith, Alexander writes: 
“Science (that is, knowledge) must guide conduct, if guidance there is to be, 
and morals examined is morals fortified. But this is no more than any quest 
for understanding; it has small affair with the Idol, which in thousands of 
minds has totally replaced all other deity. And of this Idol we can... say 
that its great commandment is, ‘Thou shalt have no other God before me’... 
Whatever we choose to call science is thereby made high custodian of truth. 
This would be all well enough were we not limited to one method (known 
as scientific procedure) and to one object (known as Nature), and required 
therein to envisage the deity; for it is this object, Nature so conceived, that 
has in fact become the Idol, a god jealous of prerogative and pitiless in 
exaction.”* But not only has America made an idol of science; it has also 
made a “religion of science which has become at last, in our day, consciously 
and essentially anti-Christian . . . in the sense that it is antagonistic to Chris- 
tian morals and sentiments and idealizations of human nature.”* This is 
manifested, for example, in the modernist’s attack on sex morals and the family 
as a social institution. But while these morals and institutions, together with 
the sentiments and practices which spring from them, have been the first to 
be ridiculed and flaunted, a larger range of sentiments beyond those which 
spring from the nature of the family—gentility, patriotism, humanity—will 
certainly follow the destruction of family life. (b) In the second place, 
modernity has no sense of perspective. It thinks (if it can be called thinking) 
and lives in the now; it has an exaggerated sense of immediacy. This ‘‘Bab- 
bitt mind”—go-getter, putter-across, quick-results—is seen on all sides, as 
the universal “cult of the bodily now” which focuses attention on only one of 
the seven ages of man, youth; or, it is seen in present-day philosophy which 
frequently is “dangerously similar to . . . the Sophist age of Greek thought.” 
Alexander puts his criticism of present-day philosophy in the form of a 
statement and a question. 


2 Truth and the Faith, pp. 260-1. 
3 Ibid. 
4 God and Man’s Destiny, p. 99; Truth and the Faith, pp. 259-65. 
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Evidence of human intelligence and of the quality of humanity, in the senses in which 
these may be supposed to differentiate us from the other animals, lies precisely in the 
fact that man’s mind is capable of living in measures of life which are longer. than the 
measures which guide animal consciousness; it lies precisely in the fact that men, in the 
full sense of their humanity, can live in the thought of a lifetime of a cultural tradition. 
Foresight and memory are the dominant marks of intelligence. . . . Can any form of 
philosophy which concentrates its values in some ephemeral Now be as rich in intelligence 
as those forms which set their eyes toward the Eternal ?° 


In such short, sharp, and suggestive form does Alexander criticize con- 
temporary American philosophy, without needing so much as to mention 
schools or leaders. 


In his vision of tomorrow, Professor Alexander describes the symbolic 
architecture which alone can contain and nourish mature religious life. Were 
it a cathedral it would be triform, as reflecting the “trinity of the active life 
of man’— 


the labors of hand and head and heart—which in a sense far truer than can be any 
bodily form is his likeness to his Creator. Science and philosophy have come in modern 
years to behold in the Universe rather a majestic deed than a massive body, and this 
change in our conception of reality, from body to deed, penetrates down into least de- 
tails and most familiar objects: life, we say, is an action, and reality is an action, and 
the world is an action, and God also is action unceasing, and the one action which gives 
meaning to all. Therefore, it is in the height of our doing, through all our triple powers 
of hand and head and heart unitedly, that most genuinely we may be sons of God, and 
his co-workers in the shaping of destiny.® 


(2) The words of Alexander just quoted give the key to his treatment 
of a second major theme—metaphysics. If the phrase above, “majestic 
deeds,” struck the reader as being particularly happy as a description of the 
universe, then Alexander’s related key word in metaphysics, “Drama,” will 
be equally well received. The substance of his thought is to the effect that 
our world view simply misses the mark if it aims at a one-sided naturalism 
or a static rationalism: it must ring dead in the center of the truth, singing 
in and through all the universe, that reality is action. 


Certainly, it is instructive that in a development of better than two millennia the 
progress of the conception (of ultimate reality) has been all toward the energy, toward 
the conception of Nature’s substance as verily as action; so that in our own day matter 
itself dissolves into motion, and cause seems to be on the verge of being summoned back 
even into the Physis. Meantime, in the supplemental domain .. . where in intellectualist 
philosophy metaphysics takes on the patterns of conceptions, here again we have moved 
inevitably, as the centuries have passed, from the static to the dynamic, from the high 
abstraction of the architect’s drawings on to the vivid action of the concrete investiture. 


5 God and Man’s Destiny, pp. 22-3. 
6) Lbids py 231% 
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Thus the two main flows in the European speculative current, from Greek times onward, 
have set consistently toward the discovery of a reality which, whether seen first as an 
object of sense and converted into a physis, or first as an order of thought and converted 
into a pattern of conceptions, has just by the force of the inquiry in each case been 
brought into a position to coalesce, making of this action a unity and discovering as their 
common object a Creative World.7 


Earlier Alexander wrote similarly : 


Can the world be less than its action? than its greatest action? And can our 
world, metaphysically and at the heart of it, be less than the highest action which has 
touched with illumination our own living ?8 


An indication of the lines of thought by which Alexander reinforces this 
view is important and will assist in making the view clear. 

In the first place, even natural science depends for its rationality upon 
drama. The conceptions of natural science have not found their “fuller satis- 
faction” except in the idea of action—cosmic action. But science has had to 
go yet a step further; action, thought of as undirected energy, does not of 
itself carry conviction. The moving image is the cosmogony. 


Whether the naturalist’s cosmogony be conceived in the older fashion as a sweep of 
luminous gas athwart abysmal space winding into nebula and galaxy, or in the newer 
mode as stygian rivers of black night, reptilian through their aeons, with accidental 
whirl-pools and confluencies, in any case the image of world-building has given to the 
heavens their whole sense of reason, and has made of the stars a physical presence 
rather than a dream; and this assuredly is mythopoesy. Not less need be said of the 
images of terrestrial and of vital evolution. The very word evolution implies drama.9 


Again: “The world itself . . . is to be likened most truly to a living; and this 
living is a selective action. 


To this view, secondly and similarly, both the theories of relativity and 
the quantum theory lend significant support. With regard to the former, 
Alexander holds that the present tendency to unite space and time into a 
space-time complex, is merely a consistent completion of the sketch of the 
Physis which began with Thales. We have long known that time is best 


7 Ibid., pp. 43-4. 

8 Truth and the Faith, p. 295. 

9 God and Man’s Destiny, p. 46. It is significant that an increasing number of 
scientists are concerning themselves with the implications of the physical sciences for 
philosophy. [Illustrative of this interest is the following: J. W. N. Sullivan, “The 
Revolution in Science,” Atlantic Monthly, V, 151 (1933), pp. 286-94. “We conclude. . . 
that the significant change in modern science is the change in its metaphysical founda- 
tions.” 

10 Truth and the Faith, p. 277. Cf. Nature and Human Nature, pp. 96-7, 
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conceived as one of the dimensions of experience ; we have learned that dura- 
tion and spatial expansion are reciprocals wherever motion is involved; and 
philosophers have come to recognize that there are in every living unity many 
disparate times interpenetrating. But relativity performs a peculiar service 
in relieving the embarrassment present whenever the contending of forces 
had to be described within the space and time of the Newtonian scheme. 
It was rather awkward to have to command space and time to stand still while 
the forces contend in a void. But now relativity injects into the Physis these 
forms 


without which it could not be even a mechanical mockery of experience; so that here 
we see it, whether as dance of stars, or dance of atoms, or of numbers the dance, as once 
more a self-complete time-space-number image of light. Only—and here is our point— 
this all-reflecting light, this radiant energy which is the substance of reality, is once 
more an arche, a One generating the Many of the Physis.11. 


Relativity, Alexander holds, performs the valuable service of helping to make 
the world conceivable as “an action.”'” 

To this the quantum theory adds this important factor: the possibility of 
again using the idea of causality, this time as “dramatic causality.”** So long 
as causes are treated as aimless forces, mechanically making changes, we are 
in the realm of mystery and nonsense. But when causes begin to be conceived 
as wills and motives, as creative and directive, they become intelligible. Alex- 
ander is not prepared to say that this newer notion is correct, but he does think 
that it is this sort of view which the quantum theory is calling forth, that is, 
“a Physis which is not only an action, but which in structure is surely a 
dramatic action, having causes in a directive sense, as leading, event after 
event, toward some outcome.”’!* 


When, as for the quantum theory is the case, the basic formula (defying axioms of 
quantity) must employ numbers which are not measuring-numbers, but vary with the 
order of their application, then we have installed a new concept into mathematics, a 
concept of dramatic numbers; and we have thereby passed from a quantitative Physis 
on to a Creative Nature.15 


11 God and Man’s Destiny, p. 35. 

12 Reference can profitably be made to a recent volume by John Elof Boodin, Three 
Interpretations of the Universe, pp. 141ff; 144f€; p. 173. Cf. also Ernest Cassirer, Sub- 
stance and Function and Einstein's Theory of Relativity, pp. 351-461. 

13. This line of thought is being pursued just now with considerable benefit by 
scientists and philosophers. Consider as an example of the former group the work of 
Max Planck, The Philosophy of Physics (New York: Norton, 1937). “We must 
assume the existence of an ideal and omniscient spirit if strict causality is to be upheld 
in physical events.” The thought of a philosopher is recently expressed with keen in- 
sight by Charles Hartshorne in his Beyond Humanism (Chicago: Willett and Clark, 
1937), Ch. XIII; pp. 268-9; 305-6; passim. 

14 God and Man’s Destiny, p. 36, 

15 Ibid. 
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Eddington gives Alexander precisely the description of the new view that 
Alexander most desires when he uses the vivid phrase: “The insubstantial 
pageant of space, time, and matter crumbling into grains of action.” To this 
Alexander’s thought adds, in substance: these grains of action when again 
designed into a pattern will follow the form of “an inclusive master Action 
that must be more than physical.” 


The argument is advanced one step by Alexander’s consideration of the 
significance of combining the theories of relativity and of quantum. This 
significance, which is also built upon the proposals of Eddington and Millikan 
of “atom-creating energies,” comes as a sudden refreshment with the thought 
that the world is “in the making” and that this is the day of creation. How- 
ever physics may come eventually to describe it, this concept of creation will 
not be described in terms of quantity, but “only through the plot of the Play- 
wright, for whom the action is an expression.” 

In the third place, besides the support which natural science and the 
newer physics give to this metaphysical view, there is the encouragement of 
contemporary philosophy, especially that of Bergson. Professor Alexander 
is of the opinion that Bergson and Poincaré diagnose precisely the weakness 
that besets all abstractive thinking. In mathematics it takes the form of 
“arithmetization” ; in philosophy it is the scholastic passion for dichotomizing. 
The error is that of “over-conceptualization, the word for the reality, the letter 
for the spirit.” We are fascinated by the ease with which we can shuffle the 
airy mintages of our intellect and we lose the truth, for truth is cast in the 
firmer mould of actual hot and troubled everyday experience. “The . 
lifelessness and dramatic sterility with which our philosophy has been infected 
is the object of Bergson’s (and Poincaré’s) attack.’’® Bergson and others 
are calling our attention to the fact that “reality is itself a movement which 
outruns all our measures in its creative evolution of a world.”** Again 
Alexander writes: 


In such a metaphysic as Bergson’s we are in the presence of an idea which is also 
an experience, of a physis which is also an action, of a reality which is also a life.1§ 


Finally, Alexander holds that the tendency toward this sort of meta- 
physic is illustrated in the history of art and religion. In the development 
of art in its efforts to represent the human form and face there is a clear line, 
running from the early Mediterranean portrayals, which are “sub-civilized, 
almost sub-human in character,” through the Hellenic periods, which develop 
sanity of appearance, action of body, and eventually even put passion in 


16 Nature and Human Nature, pp. 310, 316-317. 
17 Ibid., p. 318. 
18 God and Man’s Destiny, p. 42, 
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marble, to the late pagan and early Christian representations of the Good 
Shepherd and the insight of the Teacher: all along the artist is struggling to 
get behind the flesh into the spirit. This reaches its climax in El Greco, 
“where, in fulfillment, the human image is transfigured into a spirit’s flame— 
and suddenly we perceive toward what the genius of the earlier Greeks had 
been striving.’"® Thus, in this significant strand in man’s history, is revealed 
a singleness of direction that moves from the sense of the physical to the sense 
of the spiritual. 

In the history of religion is to be found the finest example and most 
convincing form in which this development appears. In the greatest religions 
(Alexander believes these to be Buddhism and Christianity) a man’s life is 
viewed as “a manifestation of the essential action of the world itself.”*° The 
Buddha and the Christ are considered theophanies 


because it is the wisdom of the religions which they found to see lives as woven by 
destinies, and hence as in themselves double in nature, man in image, God in meaning.?}. 


The religious insight is to the effect that the world is 


inherently dual, the Action of itself lifting into being a meaning, and the World aris- 
ing as the compound of meaning and action. . . . In the end the drama is our illumina- 
tion, and nothing comparable to the two great dramas of redemption, Buddhist and 
Christian, has as yet brought persuasion of understanding into the lives of so vast a 
body of mankind. That such persuasion is self-justified, that it is reason in the fullest 
sense, is my contention; and I would go farther, and say that whatever metaphysic may 
in the future supplement those that are past—be it scientific, be it within the tradition 
of the religions themselves—it must to succeed with the minds of men be the equal of 
these religions in dramatic power, and like them must have at the heart of it some drama 
of the world and of man.2? 


(3) One of the chief features of Alexander’s thought is the place it 
gives to the personal in reality. It is his belief that the deepest complexity 
we know is found neither in the stars above nor the rocks beneath, nor yet 
in the physical organism, but rather in the mind and the spirit of man. 


In all Nature the mind is the unique embodiment of a real perpetuity as in all Nature 
personality is the unique exemplar of ideal anticipation and immortal hope. If the age of 
man is for us Nature’s most vivid presence, so the mind of man is her utmost eloquence.23 


These sentences, together with what he has to say in two chapters entitled 
“Science and Embodied Life” and “Personality and Sanity” (in God and 


19 Ibid., p. 49-50. 

ZOMRIDsdep role 

21 Ibid. 

Zomlbide pinols 

23 Nature and Human Nature, p. 76. 
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Man's Destiny) and “Human Personality” (in Nature and Human Nature) 
—these contain Alexander’s psychological convictions. As the sentences and 
chapter titles indicate, we are given here no labored discussion of technical 
questions in psychology, but rather, and as I believe the present reader will 
agree, much more significantly, a forceful statement of what Alexander holds 
to be the real issue in philosophy with reference to the psycho-physical organ- 
ism. Note the suggestive phrases; for example, “science and embodied life.” 
To Alexander the important dualism is not in the traditional terms of mind 
and body, but rather in terms of mind and nature—“the subtly duplicitous 
two-foldness of the self and the physis, meaning by this latter the whole 
realm of sense-derived and mind-organized experience, the physical universe 
as in scientific abstraction we conceive it.”** “The dualism is fundamental, 
antedating experience.” Within the dualism of mind and nature man’s body 
holds a unique position. “It implements the self, and it expresses both mind 
and nature.”*° By implementation Alexander refers to what is meant by 
our being embodied, with awakened senses and active limbs. The expres- 
sional function of the body is viewed from two standpoints: biographically 
it is represented as a “lifetime”; physically it is studied as an “organism.” 
The scientist appraises man in terms of a physical and chemical computation 
of bodily constituents and energies, and leaves us with a library of charts and 
tables. But, the great bulk of modern scientific psychology to the contrary, 
no such library can ever give a satisfactory account of any real individual.?® 
This remains to the biographer and the philosopher: for even the historian 
does not deal with “definition and significance . . . and possibilities . . . but 
only with things done, with facts.”** If man is studied aright, Alexander 
maintains, two conclusions will result. The first is that 


Life finds its way through the body rather than remaining enthralled by it; ... the 
progress of life is toward disembodiment, and toward a less and less physical self- 
centering.?8 


The motive of evolution of mind is significant of the final meaning of 
intelligence. 


As we survey the mind’s growth, we see that the process has been one of slow breaking 
away from the thralldom of sense.?9 


24 God and Man’s Destiny, p. 138. Cf. Nature and Human Nature, Ch. VIII. 
25 Ibid., p. 138. 

26 Nature and Human Nature, pp. 275-80. 

27 God and Man’s Destiny, p. 141. 


28 Ibid., pp. 155-6. Faith 
29 Nature and Human Nature, p. 88. Alexander discusses the incarnation in the 


light of this concept of embodiment and offers a suggestive analogy borrowed from these 
psychological considerations: “that subtler meaning which is the reality of life itself,” 
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The second conclusion is stated thus: 


That human personality itself is the essential ground of any reality that we men can know. 
Our bodies, the stars, nature, the world, in short all our truths are such just because 
there is within us, as the central being of each of us, a person rich enough to compass 
body and star and truth, and make it meaningful.®° 


Without such personality there could be no explanation of being. But en- 
dowed with such personality, “as first and anterior to the body,” then by 
means of the bodily instrument the world and life becomes intelligible. There 
is a sense in which Alexander is saying that the world gets its order, for us, 
from ourselves. We do not begin to know reality in its fullness until and 
unless we know “the sum of our endowments, all of our perceptual moods, 
both physical and spiritual... .”’** 


Some of Alexander’s readers, especially the psychologists and naturalistic 
philosophers, will react rather vigorously against these and similar statements 
of his. More particularly, they will react against his statement of belief in 
immortality—a belief which he holds has both a psychological and a meta- 
physical foundation.*? But no fair reader, no matter what his own position 
may be, should hesitate to welcome at this time Alexander’s shrewd state- 
ments concerning personality and its significance, for we have here a healthy 
reaction against current superficialities in psychology. 


may be said to be embodied in the person, the living man; that reality conveys its 
meaning to us when and as it is embodied in a quality of personality (Truth and the 
Faith, pp. 53-6; God and Man’s Destiny, p. 123 et passim). 

30 God and Man’s Destiny, p. 157. 

31 Ibid., p. 158. 

32 Alexander states that although “the fact of this intimacy (of the physical and 
the spiritual) is the most ordinary and cogent obstacle to belief in a spiritual survival 
of bodily death’ (Nature and Human Nature, p. 270), nevertheless it is from: careful 
consideration of the spiritual aspect of human personality that belief in immortality can 
survive. The great question is this: Do “the spiritual elements . . . in conscious experience 
give a greater promise of permanence than the physical?” (Ibid., p. 277). The in- 
tensifying of the spiritual or ideal experiences in life, the fact that it is in these spiritual 
experiences that nature has her highest growing point, and the self-transcending quality of 
the spirit of man—in time, communication, etc.—these give sufficient warrant, Alexander 
holds, for believing that “ideal nature. . . overleaps immediate being (Jbid., p. 289; God 
and Man’s Destiny, pp. 158-60). The metaphysical ground is expressed at one point 
in these words: “If the evolution of human consciousness is a factor of the world’s 
rationality and essential constitution, then must this aspiration (for eternal life) be of 
real significance and find a real satisfaction in the order of Nature. . . . There is a 
richness and power and majesty in the world which unseeing we feel and untaught we 
know, and our only clues to the source of this assurance are those moments of promise 
when we divine something of the marvel of that spiritual vision whose revealed glory 
is yet denied us for these mortal days” (Nature and Human Nature, pp. 268-70). 
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(4) A fourth central theme in Alexander’s writing is his doctrine of 
God. We speak of it as a fourth theme, not in that order of importance (in 
a sense it is the most important aspect of Alexander’s philosophy) but rather 
because, first, it has this order in two of his volumes, and second, because it 
can be rendered the more intelligible when considered in the light of this 
earlier exposition. After indicating the unique way in which Alexander intro- 
duces his thoughts about God, we shall present a summary exposition of his 
position under the form of answers to two questions. 

Durkheim and Levy-Bruhl may be said to be representatives of a large 
group of scholars who have written on the question as to how a belief in God 
originated. According to Alexander, these and similar writings are deplor- 
able, not only because of the childish answers that have been given to the 
question, but deplorable far more because the whole question is beside the 
point !** 


The telling question (and here Alexander speaks as a highly competent and widely 
recognized student of ethnology) should be, what is the origin of the disbelief in God? 
what factors of experience have arisen to belie the elder and more universal experience 
of God’s presence, pronouncing it illusion and deceit ?34 


There are three grounds which have led men to this disbelief: (1) the 
seeming inconsequence of man in the universe, (2) God is nowhere seen in 
the world, (3) man has not found God triumphant in his moral world. Now 
so far as the first of these grounds of disbelief is concerned, the answer takes 
the form of emphasis upon three aspects of Alexander’s philosophy already 
considered. First, if we can but grasp the powerful and illuminating con- 
ception of the universe as an Action, not a thing—that “creation” is its proper 
name, not “‘cosmos,” or any term implying but static structure—then it will 
begin to appear that in life, especially in creative, high life, the meaning of the 
whole is revealed in which individual human life has a part. Secondly, man’s 
abasement before the idea of spatial magnitude and mere extension is un- 
necessary and mistaken. 


Actually what we see in the stars is not space, but time; the ambit of our vision, 
as measured by its nows, is by no means great, and it is the presumption of self-ignorance 
rather than genuine penetration which gives us our conviction of the world as an 
enormous box within which the stars lie in tangled skeins or as an immeasurable hive 
within which they are aimless swarms . . . when, as we should and as in our subtler 
thought we do, we realize that the vastnesses of space are genuinely only our probings 
into the recesses of time, and that the stars before us and the whole scroll of the heavens 
are but the palimpsest of creation, then the sense of immensity ceases to be oppressive, 
and becomes rather an awe of majesty. For the world viewed as an act, is found not to 
be incommensurate with our own sense of the possible meaning of life.%® 


33 God and Man’s Destiny, pp. 53-5. 
34 Ibid., p. 54. 
35 Ibid., pp. 61, 62. 
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Thirdly, consideration of the fact of the progressive disembodiment of man’s 
mind, the progressive expansion of his intelligence beyond limitations—this 
also helps to give a fairly adequate negation of the first ground of disbelief. 

Our second major question (but the first referring to the doctrine of 
God) is: where may we find God and, finding God, in what terms can God 
be described? We can say at once, Alexander writes, that 


none of us could sanely expect to meet God either in sensible or in mechanic form; .. . 
the articulations of nature, though they be intricate, are not obviously divine.3¢ 


It is only when we 


turn from the spectacle back to the action of the world that God can be apparent. And 
this action . . . is not merely one that is constituted of mechanic motions, nor yet of the 
energies into which these may be analyzed. Rather it is the action which is objectively 
disclosed to us as the evolution of nature, stellar and vital evolution alike, and which in 
our own lives takes on its one intelligible form as a moral evolution. The drama which 
the world-action is, giving existence to all that we can call real and meaning to all that 
we can understand, is our ultimate reason. ... It is here, if anywhere, that God is made 
known to our thoughts.37 I am saying that ‘the reason of the world is its moral reason, 
and this alone, and with Plutarch I would add that where we find cosmos there we find 
God, for it is God only who is the ordainer of the good; it is God alone who can have 
given us this light.38 


One final sentence will suffice in making this clear: 


God also is incarnate in nature’s phantasm . . . in what we instinctively name the sublime 
and beautiful in nature, and for all that which means for the human artist his priesthood 
and devotion, there is no less a reality than God’s own presence, and if our last physical 
hour may be blessed with such a radiance then this will be a kiss from on high, and a 
consecration.?® 


God can be seen, then, according to Alexander, in certain aspects of nature, 
in moral evolution, and in the ultimate reason of the world. In what terms 
may this God be described ? 

Stated negatively, Alexander says that God can not be described (any 
longer) in abstract, logical terms. 


When we speak of God as the all-mighty, and the all-seeing, or even as the all-loving 
and all-glorious .. . (such names) after all represent abstractions, and not a being. They 
are cult epithets which gather about them certain formal sanctities, but which do not lead 
us into any real presence. . . . Nowhere is this personification of abstractions more than 
a pathetic fallacy of the mind. God as a creation of attributes is not only a logical puzzle, 


he is a scientific monster, as radically incomprehensible as is a universe assembled by 
formula.*° 


36 Ibid., p. 68. 
37 Ibid., pp. 69-70. 
38 Jbtd., p. 71. 
39 Ibid., p. 95. 
40 Ibid., p. 89. 
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If not so, then, Alexander holds, we should take our cue from the instinctive 
developments in the history of religious thought, and the tendency is clearly 
toward conceiving the deity in personal terms. 


In response to some shrewder demand than his mind can formulate man has im- 
pulsively required that God shall become a person as variously endowed as he is himself, 
and nothing less than such a person, to be approached and known as he would come 
nigh to and know a fellow being, has been possible for him as the image of God.41 


It is Alexander’s conviction that there is a tense demand of the spirit of man 
for reason, for understanding, and that the only category that can fully yield 
this is the category of personality. Not only is it impossible to approach 
God by the dark path of abstraction; if we are to enjoy “acquaintanceship, or 
if you please familiarity,” which “is the only true knowledge of God,” it must 
be in terms of personality, for 


neither divine wisdom nor love can in any other mode become even partially ours... . 
For us God is and must be Himself a person, yes, more individual than our own... 
and for the saving of our human sanity we must know and confide in Him.42 


Here Alexander is following, quite frankly, the movement of religious 
thought which, in Christianity perhaps more than in any other religious phi- 
losophy, has presented God in personal terms. At another point in, his dis- 
cussion, Alexander is prepared to carry his convictions along with this 
tradition by thinking of God in terms of personal love. He quotes Bergson’s 
words: 


God is love and He is the object of love. . . . The divine love is not some part of God: 
it is God Himself.48 


Alexander goes the whole way with Bergson and quotes with approval the 
latter’s words: 


Nothing forbids the philosopher to push to its end the idea which mysticism suggests 
to him of a universe which should be but the visible and tangible aspect of love and of 
the need of love—God’s universe as love would create it! The creative energy itself ts 
love. .. . Beneath thinking stands experience, mine and yours and all mankind’s, and it 
is this that gives the final answer and the abiding conviction. If within our lives there 
be found any invincible certitude that the good lays upon us a command and that the 
nobler way is for us to search out, and if within our lives there be felt surety of an evade- 
less love, which is the soul’s magnet and would save us if it could, then we are in the 
presence of God, before whom all argument is meaningless.** 


God, for Alexander, is describable in terms of moral action, personality, love. 
Finally, what can we say of the fact that apparently God is not found 


41 Ibid., p. 90. 
42 Ibid., p. 92. 
43 Ibid., p. 77. 
44 Ibid., pp. 77, 79. 
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triumphant in the moral world? Here exposition of Alexander’s thinking 
reveals his moral dualism, for some of his clearest and strongest statements 
are to this effect; we cannot deny the facts of evil; they are malignant in 
nature and glaring in history. The truth lies in the realization that God is 
“the power that makes for good.” 


Evil does not disappear, nor is it shown as overcome, nor even to be a dead thing while 
life is living; but in the great drama which is the world, the plot is a struggle for the 
good, and its high protagonist is God.4® 


Alexander is convinced that “God suffers from attributes that are too 
august ;” He has traditionally been considered in terms of a transcendental 
magician, evoking the celestial motion from the void. In this view of God, 
God is wholly responsible. But this theology of transcendency and otherness 
is “childish and incompetent.” The truth lies in knowing God as actor and 
worker and maker in the midst of time, a laborer, mighty in travail; a 
champion, contending with huge forces and “facing difficulties which only the 
patient aeons can resolve ;” a friend and counselor, and an active sharer in the 
risks of being. 


The world in which most lives pass is hopelessly Manichaean, the compact of strug- 
gling good and ill. The evil that men do is black and stinking, and it lives after 
them. And if the good, oft interred, as oft arises, it is only to renew its war with 
ills no more phantom than itself. Bitter-sweet is experience, and the bitter is as mordant 
as the sweet is suave.*¢ 


Here, then, is one more contemporary philosopher who is prepared to sacri- 
fice God’s omnipotence in favor of a God who is a mighty protagonist for the 
good, laboring against tremendously vicious and vital evil. Consider this 
statement : 


The world is fundamentally such that God can maintain His own beauty and purity only 
in a terrible struggle against a harshly enveloping cloud of raw hatreds, as abysmal as is 
His own love, which exact from Him heroic strife and unflinching suffering. . . . Salva- 
tion can come only from the united front which Man and God together advance against 
the blackness—and many sink cloudily in a strife whose end is foretold of none. . 
This is the metaphysical world of Good and Evil, the old dualism of man’s heart and 
life, and it is this which is the truth of the living Christianity.47 


Alexander’s dualism is stated even more clearly, if possible, in his work, 


Nature and Human Nature, three pertinent sections of which are noted 
below.*® 


45 Ibid., pp. 76, 77. 

46 Nature and Human Nature, p. 116. 

47 God and Man’s Destiny, pp. 97, 123. 

48 “In essence the Manichaean conception is this: The universe is an interweave 
of good and evil, of ugliness and beauty. Truth is no attribute of a part of these 
qualities, denied of other parts; the powers of darkness are as real as the powers of 
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By way of evaluation and criticism of Alexander we should speak first 
with enthusiasm of the highly commendable features of these volumes.*® In 
the first place, one only rarely comes upon such a combination of philosophic 
wisdom and beauty and accuracy of style as is afforded in these three works. 
The author is definitely a catholic mind. Were the reader not aware of the 
fact that Alexander enjoys an international reputation as a leader in the fields 
of anthropology, ethnology, and literature (in 1935 he produced an Indian 
drama of high order) as well as in philosophy, an intelligent and appreciative 
study of his books would very clearly enlighten him of the fact. Even his 
single essays develop deep and well-rounded arguments, and his thought in 
God and Man’s Destiny, while happily free from philosophic jargon and 
academic quibbling, is so rich in insight into, and in drawing upon, the history 
of philosophy as to cause a mild case of intellectual indigestion if gulped too 
quickly. Alexander’s language, however, is that of the philosopher rather 
than the theologian. And (possibly for that reason) his interpretations of 
the great religious themes are among the more significant produced in English 
today. As for beauty of style, I must confess to the feeling that the name 
Hartley Burr Alexander is now associated in my mind, on this score, with 
William James, George Holmes Howison, and S. Radhakrishnan. These 
men, and perhaps a few others, have given magnificent illustrations of 
the fact that philosophy can appear in the English language with clarity, 


light; they are genuine powers, capable of designing and wreaking ill. And God is no 
embodiment of truth’s totality; rather He is all goodness and beauty, the leader of the 
powers of light against the powers of darkness in a struggle that is eternal.’ “God, 
on this view, is neither all-knowing nor all-powerful. The struggle in which He is 
engaged—the struggle which appears to us as the evolution of the world, as the dramatic 
action of creation—is no illusory, theatrical struggle; it is a real and tense conflict 
in which each combatant, the good and the evil, must bq eternally vigilant or eternally 
overcome. . . . We find, I believe, that the Manichaean view is the only one which 
‘gives us a square and downright solution of the problem of evil.” “The view that I 
have set forth is Manichaean and unorthodox, for it represents evil as real and God 
as a struggling God, hating sin because sin is a cosmic danger and hating ugliness be- 
cause the creation of beauty is not, nor ever can be, complete. The view is unorthodox, 
hss+ it may be that God Himself is not orthodox.” (Pp. 140, 145, 152.) 

49 In the preceding pages we have attempted to give an exposition of Alexander’s 
thought, and comments or indications of approval or disapproval have appeared quite 
incidentally. They should not be taken as either partial or entire endorsement or dis- 
approval. Further, the criticism that follows is given, not from the point of view of 
_the writer nor from the point of view of any particular position in the philosophy of 
religion (e.g., Reformation theology). The critical comments arise rather from an 
attempt to discover points of strength or of weakness within Alexander’s thinking. 
Comparison or contrast with or criticism from the point of view of other positions in 
the philosophy of religion offers material for an exceedingly interesting but separate 
study. 
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beauty, and power. Rarely do we find such literary work as this in any 
specialized field—even in philosophy! 

Tribute should be paid to the effective manner in which Alexander con- 
veys the warmth and power of his convictions. Within and beneath his 
vigorous arguments the reader has the thrill of feeling something of the per- 
sonal fervor with which Alexander writes. His books quiver with the life that 
produced them. 

Similar to these commendable features is Alexander’s gift for conveying 
unusual and brilliant insights. His simple and convincing statement of the 
fact that the telling question concerns the origin of the disbelief in God, is an 
example. Or, another illustration is his suggestive analogy between the re- 
finement that must take place in sense experience and in experience of God: 
just as our experience of the sensible world needs to be refined of illusions 
of vision, illusions of hearing, and illusions of touch, so that we may use our 
sense data more effectively rather than disregard them because of distrust, so 
likewise 


from an examination of the doubts and disbeliefs which have befallen the experience 
of God we may be led in some similar fashion to a reinterpretation which will disclose 
in it also a subtler meaning and a truth more profound than any that we have as 
yet guessed.5° 


Our study is not complete without suggesting certain issues treated by 
Alexander which appear to invite further careful study. I do not say that these 
are difficulties with which Alexander is to be charged: some may turn out to 
be such, others clearly are not objections, but all stir up very profitable fur- 
ther reflection. 

1. The last central theme considered was that of God—where He may 
be found and in what terms He may be described. Both our own statements 
and the quotations from Alexander must have suggested to the critical reader 
that all is not well with Alexander’s theory at this important point. The 
tendency to confusion in his thinking can be stated rather sharply as follows: 
at some points in his writing Alexander states clearly that God is not to be 
seen in nature, while at other points he appears to say with equal clarity that 


God is to be seen in nature. A sample set of parallel quotations will reveal 
this confusion: 


Nor have any who have gone forth through the mind’s ways, searching into the struc- 
tured universe, anywhere found a place for God in the physical world; if this world be 
His creation yet He is absent from it.5! God is not seen in the sensible and material 


50 God and Man’s Destiny, p. 56. 

51 Ibid., p. 51. In fairness to Alexander we should say that in this context he is 
presenting the point of view of the disbeliever. The quotation is pertinent, nevertheless, 
because (a) it is matched by similar statements in other contexts, (b) Alexander accepts 
the second and third ground of disbelief as facts to be admitted, not explained away. 
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world, and in our scientific thinking we can not only get along very well without Him, 
His presence would be intrusive and troublesome. . . . The articulations of nature, 
though they be intricate, are not obviously divine. God is not seen either in the poetic 
variety of natural phenomena or in the argument from design.®2 

Where we find cosmos there we find God.5 . . . By God we mean that power which 
out of old blindness has opened and is opening our eyes, physical and spiritual. . . . This is 
a fact of human experience, and so far as we can read, it is also a truth of nature, and 
it is in this fact that we take our stand.5¢ . . . God also is incarnate in nature’s phantasm. 
I do not say that in nature there is nothing but God’s body, nor naught inimical, any 
more than I should say that an ulcer or leprosy is the man’s true body; but I do affirm 
that in what we instinctively name the sublime and beautiful in nature, and for all that 
which means for the human artist his priesthood and devotion, there is no less a reality 
than God’s own presence. . . . We may conceive that God is a spirit communicant in 
bodily forms, and shaping, as radiant energy shapes stars, the lights and loveliness of 
natural things; or yet He may be that energy itself, and the stars His ideas and the whole 
world His drama and His life, and the seal of His impressed will. This is possible 
and sane, and we have no science that can gainsay it; but faith we have, deeply impulsive, 
which long affirms it, saying that God speaks through nature, even if strugglingly and 
in part foredoomed.®> 


2. These parallel passages hardly require comment; or perhaps we should 
say, the best comment to be made will take the form of suggesting that a 
great portion of the difficulty lies farther back in Alexander’s shifting use 
of terms. The crux of the matter is this question: what does Alexander 
mean by “nature” or “Physis?” It is my suggestion that he means different 
things in different contexts, and by this shifting causes very real trouble. 
This appears in his metaphysics and in his psychology. Very early in his 
argument he introduces the term “Physis,” of which he makes considerable 
use later, meaning by it “the scientist’s ‘Nature’.”°* Taking this at its face 
value, we assume it refers to the universe of the physical realist.** This is 
still the sense in which he uses the term when first discussing the problem 
of God’s presence in “nature:’” God, he states, is not seen in the “variety 
of natural phenomena.’** But within two pages of this point in the argument 


52 Ibid., p. 68. 

53 Ibid., p. 71. 

54 Ibid., p. 75. 

55 Ibid., p. 95. This line of thought could be pursued by considering Alexander’s 
concept of love as the creative energy of the universe. Cf. p. 77. 

56 Ibid., pp. 31-3. 

57 This obscurity of the term “nature” is disturbingly widespread even in academic 
works. It is to the credit of Dewey and contemporary naturalists, among others, that 
they are at least clear in their use of this word. I believe their usage is ultimately 
unfortunate, but we at least know what they mean by the word. This problem of 
meaning probably suggests the desperate need at present for a fresh examination of the 
concepts of the “natural,” the “spiritual,” and the “supernatural,” to mention but three. 
Such a re-examination will involve, it seems to me, approaches from several points of 
view, particularly psychology and metaphysics. 

58 God and Man’s Destiny, p. 68. 
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in which nature still refers to the physical universe, he shifts to a very 
different meaning. This is the question he asks, as his argument develops : 
“Ts there, then, mind and meaning in nature, man included?”*® Our point 
is obvious: here Alexander is talking about a very different “nature.” Again, 
in the chapter on “Science and Embodied Life,” Alexander starts the dis- 
cussion with a clean-cut dualism. There is 


Man... estranged from his parent world, and even in his recognition that somehow 
he is the issue of its body there is revulsion and rebellion: he is man, and Nature is 
Nature; ... there is a kind of hostility of Man and Nature.®° 


Or consider : 


The duality of man and nature which I have been indicating is not that of mind and 
body, but rather it is the subtly duplicitous two-foldness of the Self and the Physis. . . 
The dualism is fundamental, antedating experience.®! 


As the discussion progresses, Alexander introduces the notions of the 
newer physics, of Eddington and Jeans and their co-laborers, “for each (of 
whom) a new principle has entered.” The “drama of creation” and of a 
spiritualized universe is “replacing the mechanic Physis as our one possible 
interpretation of Nature.”®? Our question is: what now becomes of the 
dualism? It appears that in metaphysics as well as in psychology Alexander 
is shifting between two lines of thought, one sharply dualistic, Physis and 
spirit; the other, by consciously or unconsciously changing the meaning of 
the first term, takes the form of a not easily identified monism. The dualism 
has disappeared. 


3. I wish to suggest now that this problem can be pushed back a final 
step, so that the question appears in the context of Alexander’s essential 
philosophy of religion. Does Alexander give us a moral dualism? His 
position in his volumes, Nature and Human Nature and Truth and the Faith, 
is quite clear. Our earlier quotations from the former volume contain his 
unreserved subscribing to the Manichaean position; and the last chapter of 
that volume, his “Apologia Pro Fide,” draws pointed parallel dualism: (1) 


moral, (2) metaphysical, (3) epistemological. There he writes this simple, 
clear judgment : 


the Christian religion is not monistic, it is dualistic, and its dualism is that of a relent- 
less and eternal war. 


59 Ibid., p. 70. 
60 Ibid., p. 133. 
61 Ibid.,; p. 138. 
62 Ibid., p. 147. 
63 Nature and Human Nature, p. 502. 
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Alexander further states that these dualisms are inseparable.** It is not 
necessary to repeat Alexander’s statements in God and Man’s Destiny, in 
which he reasserts this dualism. A careful study of his thinking in his latest 
volume reveals, on the other hand, a clear tendency toward a monistic position, 
a tendency to smooth over this moral and parallel metaphysical dualism. 
There are brilliant passages in which Alexander has visions of the end of the 
moral conflict; an end in which God, the Good, will be triumphant. God 
struggles, but He is only “in part foredoomed. Plato so conceived the world, 
and Aristotle, even if reluctantly, and the realm of thought still returns to 
their position.’’®* In such passages Alexander seems to be rising to a moral 
optimism, as is manifested also in his enthusiasm for Bergsonian or similar 
views of creative energy as the ultimate reality—a creative power, morally 
and metaphysically conceived, which Alexander is prepared to say is love. 
To this is added his tendencies to welcome the newer physics in its “spiritual- 
ization of reality ;” his typically idealistic statements that 


the most complex that we know (in the drama of cosmic truth) is to be found neither 
in the stars nor in the rocks nor yet in some bodied flesh, but rather in the mind and the 
spirit of man... . The world cannot be simpler than its most complex creation.®® 


Or, finally, Alexander’s sympathetic account of “The Mystic Way’ serves 
as an illustration of this tendency in his thinking. Once again, however, we 
would be clearly understood; we do not say that Alexander is baldly incon- 
sistent, or that he does not face this age-old problem with tremendous intel- 
lectual power. But these are two diverging tendencies in his system and we 
are not given a clear-cut answer as between them. If Alexander’s is a 
thorough-going moral and metaphysical dualism (as can perhaps the more 
easily be shown), then the obvious and traditional question arises as to 
whether this is the more acceptable of the various possible theories.*7 But 
that question calls for a study by itself. 


64 Ibid., p. 508. See also Truth and The Faith, pp. 307-8. 

65 God and Man’s Destiny, p. 95. We need hardly call attention to the significance 
at this point of Alexander’s willingness to identify himself with Platonic idealism. Some 
critics would undoubtedly say that in proportion as he moves toward Platonism he 
forsakes what he earlier called true Christian dualism. 

66 Ibid., p. 49, 93. Attention should also be called to the implications of his theaty 
of God’s role in moral evolution. 

67 The attention of the reader is called to a helpful discussion of this precise point 
by John Elof Boodin in The Review of Religion (March, 1938), pp. 326-31. Here 
Boodin contrasts Alexander’s metaphysical and moral dualism with his own (and 
Plato’s) view that evil has its basis in “cosmic laziness.” This, Boodin thinks, is “less 
tragic. We can then hope, as Plato hoped, that education, physical, intellectual, and 
moral, especially moral, may set the world right or more nearly right, though looking 
at the world as it presents itself it is easy to believe in the innate cussedness of part 
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We should thank Alexander for raising some of these questions and 
illuminating others by fresh statement—certainly we should do this rather 
than criticize him adversely for not solving these major problems. That is 
asking considerable, for the finest minds have labored for centuries, and 
probably will wrestle for centuries to come, with these ultimate issues and 
their satisfactory expression. Professor Alexander has performed a valuable 
service if he has illuminated them even without solving them, and the student 
of philosophy and religion neglects this added light at his own peril. 


THE STORY OF A BOOK: 


H. OFFERMANN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ABENT sua fata libelli: books also, like men, have their own fates ; they 
H come and go. Some should not have been born at all. Others will see 
the light of the day, will linger on for a while, and then sink into the limbo 
of yesteryear. A few are like the tree, planted by the rivers of water, 
whose leaves do not wither. Of this kind is the book whose story I wish 
to tell. 


Seventy years ago (1869) Otto Schmoller, a Lutheran pastor in 
Wuerttemberg, published a small, slender volume which he called Handkon- 
kordanz zum griechischen Neuen Testament. It was a modest, unpreten- 
tious little book, but it proved to be useful for the reader of the Greek 


of the world. On either view, it remains true that history is a tragic drama which 
calls for heroism. But Alexander’s statement, with its tragic sense of sin, makes a 
striking setting for the Christian drama of redemption.” 

Some Lutheran theologians may react to Alexander’s discussions and the problems 
they suggest with the thought that for them these are settled issues and not “living 
options.” Others may find here another challenge for a fresh interpretation of Christian 
thought in the light of the newer physics and changing meanings in present-day 
philosophy of religion. The former men might profitably take any recent representative 
text, such as Wieman and Meland’s American Philosophies of Religion, and attempt 
to discover in what tradition or category (if any!) the Lutheran thinker finds any 
comfortable theoretical position. The latter thinkers may, perhaps, very well initiate 
that long awaited and fondly to be desired contribution of a Lutheran theology in 
present-day terminology. Our true Lutheran point of view probably needs strong 
emphasis in philosophy of religion today, and that emphasis can (and must) be con- 
temporary in its terminology even as it will be, when so expressed, potent in its content. 

1 Handkonkordanz zum griechischen Neuen Testament. (Text nach Nestle) von 
D. Dr. Alfred Schmoller. Siebte vermehrte Auflage mit Vergleich des Sprachgebrauchs 
der Septuaginta und Beifuegung der Wiedergabe der griechischen Stichworte in der 
Vulgata. Stuttgart: Privilegierte Wuerttembergische Bibelanstalt. 534 pages. RM 5,50, 
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New Testament who could not afford to buy a more expensive work of 
the same kind. Subsequent editions, which soon became necessary, showed 
that the book filled a real need, and the author himself was untiring in 
his efforts to improve on it. In the course of time Schmoller’s Handkon- 
kordanz became an almost indispensable tool in the hands of theological 
students and ministers in Germany. After the author’s death Dr. Alfred 
Schmoller continued the labors of his father as there still seemed to be 
a demand for the book. In the meantime a whole generation had passed 
away, and a new generation had taken its place. Names and books, once 
famous, had been forgotten. Yet Schmoller’s Handkonkordanz still con- 
tinued to serve its purpose. It even survived the war and the difficult 
years after the war, though for a time it seemed that its mission might 
be ended. 

Several years ago the Wuerttembergische Bibelanstalt in Stuttgart, 
sometimes briefly called the Stuttgart Bibelanstalt, one of the best known 
Bible Societies in Germany, took over the publication of Schmoller’s 
concordance from the firm of Bertelsmann at Guetersloh. Since then the 
old book has passed through a process of rejuvenation and has entered 
upon a new era of its mission. The Stuttgart Bible Society had already 
published Nestle’s Greek Testament, Kittel’s Hebrew Bible, and Rahlfs’ 
Septuagint, in editions which combined scientific accuracy with the best 
that the art of printing could produce, and it had offered these model 
editions to the public at an unbelievably low price. The men at the head 
of this Bible Society were confident that scholars, students, and ministers 
would gladly avail themselves of an opportunity to study the Bible with 
the help of such excellent tools so that the sacrifices made in preparing 
these fine editions would not have been made in vain. In this expectation 
they have not been disappointed. Nestle’s Greek New Testament and Kittel’s 
Hebrew Bible are being used in theological schools and seminaries all over 
the world, and I cherish the hope that the same may be true of Rahlfs’ 
Septuagint. 

To these editions can now be added as their worthy companion the 
new and vastly improved edition of Schmoller’s Handkonkordanz zum 
griechischen Neuen Testament. It is a stately volume of 534 pages with 
a threefold preface (German, Latin, English) by Dr. Alfred Schmoller, 
who lived to see the completion of this work, but died soon after its 
publication. The format of the volume is the same as that of Kittel’s 
Hebrew Bible and of Rahlfs’ Septuagint. Paper and binding are of the 
very best, and the Greek types are so clear that even weaker eyes will 
have no trouble in reading the Greek text. 

Far more important than these external improvements, however, are 
the additions to the text itself. A concordance, if it is to be of practical 
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use, cannot register every word that occurs in the New Testament, nor 
can it list every passage in which a word occurs. It must achieve its task 
by careful selection and omission. On the other hand it should be fairly 
complete so that nothing of importance is missed. The new edition of 
Schmoller’s concordance has met both requirements in a way that leaves 
little room for improvement. Comparatively speaking very few words have 
been omitted altogether. The list of words under which only a selected 
number of passages has been given is likewise very brief. These words 
are denoted by an asterisk. In most cases the articles are complete, and 
the passages quoted under each word are so arranged that kindred subjects 
are grouped together. 

Perhaps the two most valuable features of this new edition are the 
references to the vocabulary of the Septuagint, and the rendering of the 
Greek word in the Latin Vulgate. Those who use this concordance regularly 
will not only familiarize themselves with the Greek New Testament without 
much effort, but will also be able to become better acquainted with the 
language of the Septuagint and the Latin translation of the Greek text in 
the Vulgate. Thus the little book that was sent on its way seventy years 
ago has now become, in its new form, an invaluable companion to the 
Greek New «Testament, not only for the student and minister, but also for 
the teacher and scholar. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS} 


The Church Follows Its Students. By Clarence Prouty Shedd. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1938. 327 pages. $2.50. 


Against the background of the rise of the state universities, this volume traces the 
efforts of the church through its various denominations adequately to care for the religious 
life of the students thus removed from direct church influence. The study has had the 
co-operation of all the major denominations and the particular guidance of the Council 
of Church Boards of Education under Dr. Gould Wickey, Executive Secretary. 

The first three chapters of the book deal with the development of this church 
ministration to students, treating separately each denomination up to 1920 and emphasizing 
pioneer efforts since that time, all as far as possible in the language of those who did 
the pioneer work locally and nationally. The latter four chapters consider the movement 
as a whole and in terms of the present situation, not attempting to detail individual 
denominational history since 1920 but introducing historical background only to throw 
into relief present aspects. This picture of the present situation in this “church-centered 
approach to student life’ emphasizes the five-type united work plans in operation at 
various universities, and particularly the denominational University pastorate, giving 
detailed consideration to its organization and recording a comprehensive study of it as a 
vocation. 

Need for this ministration to students is stressed by such facts as these: in 1900 80% 
of liberal arts students went to independent colleges, mostly denominational ; today four- 
fifths of all liberal arts students go to publicly-controlled institutions (p. 282); and in 
the words of the Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church in 1936, “. . . the 
church has never yet adequately faced the challenge of maintaining adequate parishes in 
strategic educational centers” (p. 129). The book maintains that aside from neglect the 
major danger lies in increased denominational rivalry through denominational over- 
organization, and the major possibilities lie in increased denominational co-operation and 
in making student energy, idealism, and consecration available to a church all too sadly 
in need of such qualities. Actual accomplishments mentioned include winning to the 
ministry and missionary service many able individuals who would otherwise follow 
secular pursuits, and the pressure of student opinion upon church policy such as that of 
Methodist student groups for Methodist union (p. 287), and that of the Cornell Pres- 
byterian students for the removal of war sanction from the Westminster Confession 
(p. 146). 

The book is full of illuminating facts, such as the recent increase under various 
names of directors of religious activity employed by the educational institutions them- 
selves (p. 135), the high value of the administering of the Lord’s Supper in the student 
program (p. 144) and low value of religious fraternities which, if successful, tend to 
become merely another social organization (p. 126), the fact that affiliate membership in 
local churches during stay at college has become almost universally accepted as helpful 
(p. 142), and the conclusion that this type of ministry has proved most successful with 
only a minimum of equipment, that elaborate student-work buildings, soon out-moded, 
tend to act as mill-stones in dragging down achievement (p. 234). 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The assistance of Dr. Gould Wickey and Dr. Mary E. Markley guarantees the 
presence of an altogether too rare quality of books that treat of interdenominational 
matters, a sympathetic and accurate consideration of Lutheran activities. For example, 
Lutherans are credited with pioneering in two regards, “in providing leadership for 
women students and in combining the educational and missionary interests of a denomi- 
nation’s student program” (p. 40). The scrupulous fairness to Lutherans in every respect 
is in pleasant contrast to the abysmal ignorance of Lutheran affairs on the part of many 
studies, and the sharp feeling against Lutherans in many quarters, particularly in the 
mid-west, where the tendency of all denominations is to regard Lutherans as not 
Protestant at all. 


As Henry P. Van Dusen says of this book in the Christian Century, “The factual 
research which has been gathered into the volume is prodigious. . . .” More than three 
hundred items of documentation are referred to, most of them from reports, letters, maga- 
zine articles whose mere gathering must have been a sizable task of research. Slight 
confusion and repetition at times, a little too free use of italics, and the placing of the 
references at the end of the book rather than in footnotes are the only items that seem 
at all open to criticism, and they seem mostly matters of taste. 


Many books are almost out-of-date before they leave the press. But here is one 
that seems certain of a long and useful life. It is hard to see how anyone can treat 
the subject without quoting from this study, or how anyone connected with student 
religious work can excuse himself from owning this volume. 

HERMAN KEITER 


The Case for Theology in the University. By William Adams Brown. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1938. 124 pages. $1.50. 


We are now in the midst of a period of educational self-examination. Our 
institutions of higher learning are being weighed in the balance and are found wanting 
in many respects. In 1937 Prof. Norman Foerster, of the State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, published his challenging study of The American State University which is 
a searching criticism of mass education and at the same time an admission that we are 
almost wholly without a philosophy of higher education. In 1936 President Hutchins, 
of the University of Chicago, published his Yale lectures under the title The Higher 
Learning in America. He frankly admits that there is a crisis in our university education. 
We have programs and elaborate organization in the field of higher education, but when 
we look for the fundamental principles that should justify and unify our educational 
programs we do not find them. (The reason for this confusion is plain. Our educational 
policies are generally determined by university professors who are unconsciously handi- 
capped by the self-inflicted blindness of over-specialization; they are learned men who 
lack a proper perspective of life’s values and educational values when dealing with 
educational programs.) President Hutchins notes that the theologically orientated 
education of the mediaeval universities was well organized by the basal concepts of 
religion. He undertakes to show that theology cannot serve as the unifying principle 


now, and concludes that metaphysics must render this service for the university of the 
twentieth century. 


Dr. Brown accepts President Hutchins’ diagnosis of higher education in America, 
approves his opinion of the role of religion in mediaeval education and challenges his 
conclusion that theology cannot be the unifying principle in the twentieth century. He 
makes out a strong case for theology in higher education, not necessarily as a developed 
system of divinity, but as a philosophy of life that starts from the conviction that life’s 
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meaning and destiny are more important than the things and processes that constitute 
nature. 

The difference between President Hutchins and Professor Brown is more apparent 
than real. President Hutchins uses words carelessly, as Dr. Brown shows. 

There is now a strong drift toward a more adequate appreciation of the funda- 
mental significance of religion. The naturalistic attempt to substitute the sciences of 
life for a philosophy of life has failed. Scarcely a week passes without the publication 
of something that emphasizes the absolute need of religion for modern civilization; and 
many of these declarations are from sources from which we would not expect such 
statements. How long will it be before trustees and regents of universities find this out? 

This discussion is a vindication of the philosophy of education that is back of the 
church-related colleges. This book should be read by all who are interested in education. 

S. G. HEFELBOWER 


Principles of Christian Faith. By E. J. Braulick. Columbus: Lutheran Book Concern, 
1939. 264 pages. $1.50. 


The author states in the Foreword: “The present volume has been prepared to meet 
the needs of the Junior College student whose secondary schooling has left him woefully 
deficient in most matters which pertain to the Bible and its teachings.’’ There are 
thirteen chapters and a rather extensive bibliography. Three of the chapters, II-IV, 
are on the Bible, chapter III being an extended and detailed examination of the Bible 
as a unique book. In chapter VI on the works of God there is a similar critique of the 
evolutionary theory. 

This book is a brief study of Christian theology from a soundly Lutheran point 
of view. It is clear and forceful. It would be used better in the senior class of college 
than in a junior college, or as a preliminary course in the first year of a seminary. It is 
quite too difficult for the “Junior College student whose secondary schooling has left 
him woefully deficient in most matters which pertain to the Bible and its teachings.” 
This difficulty is increased enormously and unnecessarily by innumerable passing 
references to writers, thinkers, and many others with whom even a graduate in philosophy 
would scarcely be familiar. The author too frequently makes quotations in Latin and 
Greek. Although these are usually translated, they make the going harder for the 
illiterate Junior College student and hamper the argument rather than help it along. On 
the other hand, some of the chapters, such as the one on the work of the Holy Spirit, 
are little more than outlines with Scripture references which might almost have been 
copied from such a book as the Cross Reference Bible or similar compilations. It would 
require much digging and supplementary work to make the present volume intelligible 
to the student for whom its author states he has prepared it. 

Yet with these reservations it is an excellent book in a field much neglected. We 
need brief pithy books dealing with fundamental truths of Christianity in orderly 
arrangement and related to the philosophies and sciences of the day. If used as a basis 
for study, as a syllabus rather than as a text book, this work ought to be very valuable 
in many colleges and seminaries. We heartily commend its position and arguments, 
though we regret the unevenness of the treatment and the difficulties noted in the 
student’s way. CaroL_us P. Harry 


Facts That Undergird Life. By Paul Scherer. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1938, 
181 Pages. $1.50. 


There is more than an even chance that Dr. Paul Scherer will yet make a boasting 
lot out of us Lutherans. In times past in interdenominational groups someone could 
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always be counted on to raise an unpleasant moment for Lutherans present by putting 
the question, “Why are there no great modern Lutheran preachers?” We usually took 
the punch lying down. Now, however, we are likely to stand right up to the enemy 
and say back to him, “Do you know Paul Scherer?” Our annoying: tormentor straight- 
way confesses and denies not. Thus we have fallen into a habit’ of doing a bit of boasting 
on our own part. 

This is a Paul Scherer book, and, like the preacher himself in comparison with 
other great preachers of our time, this volume of sermons stacks right up beside other 
printed examples of great preaching. Here is an exhibition of real pulpit art. 

Old texts and truths that many of us are accustomed to dress up like mere beggars 
and send forth to go knocking in vain present themselves in fresh and appealing dress— 
and modern too—to find doors of the soul swinging wide for their entrance. Truth 
marches straight at you through these pages and you can’t get out of its way. Words 
and phrases, precision-sharpened and charged with high-powered powder, score direct 
hits right between the eyes if that is where your intellect resides, and plow deep through 
the heart if that is where your feelings are. Striking, living figures leap out at you 
from old familiar corners to remind one of the Luccock genius for tang and pungency 
of expression. 

From the standpoint of the technique and art of preaching, this collection of sermons 
might conceivably be worth more to some who must do preaching of their own than 
would a full-fledged course in homiletics. 

Here are strong eternal certainties which beat through these pages to undergird the 
human soul so tragically trapped beneath the crushing weight of a ruthless world. This 
book ought to be a genuine spiritual help to both ministers and laymen. Ministers 
can surely say “amen” to its clear, unified message. They could also confess that these are 
the same facts which they are trying to bring to their own people, even though often 
in a less effective way. Many laymen must sharply feel these familiar truths striking 
them like refreshing, life-giving breezes in contrast to the stuffy treatment which they 
frequently hear given to them at the hands of some preachers. 

One may presume that these sermons were picked to support a theme which becomes 
the title of our book. At least they perform an excellent job of attaining an admirable 
unity of emphasis. It would be a matter of no little surprise if, through simply being 
chosen at random from sermons that are being preached to our generation, so many 
good ones on the personal aspects of life and religion should get together to exclude 
so consistently the social note. For while people do need to have their lives undergirded, 
yet, for the majority of the class of persons to whom these sermons will have been 
broadcast in one form or another, one suspects that there is fully as great a need for 
distributing and upsetting them out of their complacency through having old patterns 
of thought and attitude broken up. 

There are just a few brief racy references, all told, which contain a real social 
punch to snap back the dull ethical consciousness of the hearing and reading audience. At 
least they are sufficient to indicate that the soul of the author is burning hotly on these 
baffling modern problems of the corporate life of the race, even though they will not 
prove dangerous, nor will they disturb the easy going, rocking-chair Christian, since 
they don’t stay with him long enough. They simply raise the curtain and shout, and 
by the time startled heads have turned to see from whence issue these annoying inter- 
ruptions the curtain is down and they are gone again. At those hit and run moments 
one seems to have heard such daring thrusts as these: “There are times when we'd better 
listen a little more closely to God and a little less closely even to the Constitution.” 
“. . . [Tam asked by some hundred percent Americans to frown on every attempt at 
organizing a World Court because George Washington happened to say something one 
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day after lunch about entangling foreign alliances.” “Try standing for some new 
measure of brotherhood between races but don’t expect to get by without having men 
sneer at you and avoid your company. Try standing for international comity and good- 
will as the best and only protection America needs or can have, but don’t expect that 
you will not have to pay the price.’ “It (our century) goes on encouraging} revolution 
by shutting its eyes and supposing all things are as they were, still saying its prayers 
to a capitalist God, telling its beads to keep up the dividends.” “He (the habit-ridden 
individual) still defines charity as a dole to beggars. He still calls the building of a 
library or hospital out of ill gotten gains philanthropy. He still thinks that the possession 
of property is a divine right instead of a right that inheres in society itself. . . 
He howls when he is taxed to take care of the poverty he refused to remedy voluntarily, 
and, because his people have always been patriotic, passes by in silence the fact that 
eighty or ninety cents on every dollar he pays to the government goes not to relief, nor 
to education, nor to the common weal, but to war.” 

How our church needs a preacher with a soul like that, possessing as deadly 
“shooting irons” as he does, who will go into action along the whole Christian front! 


Now that we have had a volume of Lutheran preaching on “facts that undergira 
life,” let us have another on “facts that upset life’ for the easy going Christian who 
wants himself undergirded through the mobilization of spiritual resources, but who 
at the same time is woefully ignorant about, or selfishly disinterested in, the fundamental 
undergirding of the common life of all men. 

D. F. Putman 


World Community. By William Paton. New York: Macmillan Company, 1938. 192 
pages. $1.50. 


The Oxford Conference had as its subjects church, community and state. It was 
hard for Americans to understand what was intended to be expressed by community. 
Some attempted wrongly to equate it with the social order. It is intended rather to 
express what the Germans call Volkstwm—the kinship of peoples even though they may 
not be in one country. Thus Semites are a community. So are those who follow the 
Teutonic culture. Still more extensively, there is the community of Aryan peoples 
or racial community. What Mr. Paton brings to our attention in this, his most recent 
volume, is that Christianity both does transcend and is to transcend all such barriers 
and form a world community. 


It is significant that all movements that have hitherto transcended linguistic or 
racial barriers have been religious movements. Mr. Paton begins his discussions by 
pointing out how these religious forces have in our day been weakening. Then he follows 
by calling attention to the fact that the church, if she fulfills her mission, dare not be 
anything other than a universal church. Nor is it ideal only, for if there is any com- 
munity now that can be of one spirit, even though their nations may be at war, it is 
the Christian community, as is witnessed by Japanese and Chinese Christians in the Far 
Eastern conflict. 

If however what is now the ideal is to be realized, human society must be recreated. 
The church must realize her mission to be nothing less than to break down middle walls 
of partition and unite peoples in loyalty to Christ, who came not to lord it over people 
but to be among men as he who serves. To follow Christ in this is the duty of church- 
men made especially urgent in our time. 

This book, then, is a plea for missions as one would expect from the author who 
is a secretary of the International Council of Missions. It presents missions, not from 
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the provincial but from the ecumenical standpoint. It will promote the spirit that 


Tambaram and its follow-up meetings ought to generate among the churches. 
JoHNn ABERLY 


The Treatment of Moral and Emotional Difficulties. By Cyril H. Valentine. New 

York: Macmillan, 1938. 148 pages. $1.90. 

The sub-title, “A Practical Guide for Parsons and Others,” would indicate that 
the book was written to offer practical helpfulness to persons called upon to deal with 
moral and emotional problem cases. Of such help there is some, but not much. The 
treatment is too brief to be of real value to the average, psychologically unschooled 
pastor; it is too elementary to be of much worth to one well-grounded in the methods 
of psychotherapy. It is a betwixt-and-between book that largely misses its objective, 
if its objective is correctly stated in the sub-title. But it is a question whether the 
sub-title really states the author’s aim. That aim, judging from the content of the book 
itself, seems to be to make a two-fold plea: (1) a plea for a specialized type of clergy 
having training and experience in the handling of psychological problems, particularly 
of problems that are not too deep or complex; (2) a plea for a larger use of genuine 
religion in the solution of mental, moral, and emotional problems, particularly by non- 
clerical psychologists. If this is the author’s real aim, it has been beautifully achieved; 
for the author certainly makes amply clear that we need—and need urgently—more 
ministers who have specialized in psychology and psychotherapy, and more expert psy- 
chologists who have a vital religion and make use of it in their work. 

There are ten brief chapters in the book. The first expresses the conviction that 
minor cases should be treated without resort to major psychological surgery. The 
second adds that psychological standardization is undesirable, that individuality must be 
respected. The third points out that the clerical psychologist has a distinct service to 
render, in such minor cases particularly, because his religion contains elements of real 
healing power for distracted souls. The next few chapters attempt to indicate some of 
the contributions which the psychologically trained pastor can make in cases that do not 
demand long and deep analysis. Again and again there is emphasis upon the conviction 
that religion, true religion, has something valuable to offer—something that mere secular 
psychology cannot give. The closing chapters discuss this true religion. It is the 
religion of Jesus, the religion of love and fellowship. These two things, love and fellow- 
ship, are the things that persons suffering from moral and emotional strains need most. 
They are to be found in God—in life with Him. 


Paut J. Hou 


Psychology Serving Religion. By Richard D. Hollington. New York: Abingdon, 1938. 
248 pages. $2. 


The author contends that “as yet no text has appeared which carries the principles 
and techniques of genetic psychology into the realm of the development of personality 
in relation and adjustment to spiritual realities’ (p. 9). It is his purpose to meet the 
need for such a book. According to the publishers, we have here “the first attempt to 
relate genetic psychology to religion in a comprehensive and systematic way,” a work 
which, “derived from the most authentic and authoritative sources in both fields, .. . 
offers an entirely new light on religion. . . .” 

If induced by these statements to purchase the book, the reader who has made 
any effort to keep pace with the fast-growing literature in the field of applied psychology 
of religion is likely to be disappointed. This is decidedly a book for those who prefer 
to get their psychological interpretation of religion second-hand. There is no “new light” 
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here, little, if anything, which has not been presented even in the older works of a 
similar type, such as McKenzie, Holman, or Stolz. It lacks the originality and the 
authoritativeness of Oliver, Weatherhead, Cabot, Schou, or Boisen. The “genetic ap- 
proach,” aside from a more or less uncritical acceptance of McDougall and the psycho- 
analysts, turns out to be little more than a device for the arrangement of materials.. 
The content of the author’s psychology is hopelessly antiquated. He builds on such 
notions as McDougall’s “instincts’’ and Freud’s “superego.” In a day when psychologists 
are finding it difficult to retain such vague popular terms as “instinct” and “emotion” at 
all, he blandly asserts: “When one of the instincts is excited, there results an affective 
reaction which is called an emotion,” and speaks quite dogmatically about “the seven 
primary emotions” (p. 32). He borrows from philosophy such words as “entelechy” and 
“élan vital” and even holds to an “innate intuitive drive for unity” (?). 

The lack of scientific and scholarly accuracy is evidenced in various other ways. 
Lengthy bibliographies are appended here and there, but there is no attempt at either 
chronological or alphabetical sequence. Names are frequently misspelled, e. g., Ruckinick 
for Ruckmick, Powy for Powys, Wexburg for Wexberg, Roupp for Ruopp. Hackneyed 
quotations from Steinmetz and Eddington are included. Over-simplification is carried 
to the point of redundance and naivete, as in the following definition: “A physician is 
a person with the degree of doctor of medicine engaged in the general treatment of dis- 
ease for the purpose of cure” (p. 163). 

From the religious point of view, we note the flat and unqualified denial of any concept 
of hereditary sin (p. 47), the linking of “the older accepted traditional interpretations 
of religion” with “the child mind” as over against “the movement of information, intel- 
ligence, and knowledge” (p. 221), the unimpaired faith in human progress (“Humanity 
is on the long, long upward march,” p. 243), and the including of Christ in a list of 
“supermen” along with Luther, Wesley, Stanley Jones, Schweitzer, and others. 

This book is of the popular hybrid variety, true neither to scientific psychology nor 
to Christian theology. It is elementary and sketchy rather than “comprehensive and sys- 
tematic.” It is not, however, without certain merits. It is simple and easy to understand 
and presupposes no psychological or other scientific knowledge. It popularizes factual 
information, e.g., on heredity, and it abounds in practical suggestions. It manifests a 
commendable spirit of reserve and caution as regards the ministerial use of psychiatric 
techniques. Indeed, one finds it a little difficult to reconcile the sensible advice to the 
minister to stick to his own guns of prayer, spiritual comfort, and Scripture, with the 
author’s elaborate preoccupation with “techniques.” 

Scientifically, this volume belongs to the group of works in the psychology of religion 
described by Knight Dunlap as “books which are of negligible value, or worse” (Civilized 
Life, p. 367). Practically, to pastors with no background in this field of study it may 
serve as a belated introduction, if one takes care not to stop there. Other and better 
introductions, however, are available. 

T. A. KANTONEN 


Basic Convictions. By William Temple. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1937. 94 pages. 
2s. 6d. 


This little volume of four addresses is the most recent contribution of Dr. Temple 
to current theological discussion. From the lectures it appears that they were given to 
persons looking forward to service in the church. It is, of course, intensely interesting 
to learn what the famous archbishop of York considers basic convictions in the Christian 
scheme of thought and faith. The titles of the addresses tell what these central thoughts 
are: the reality of God and the obligation of worship; the revelation of God in Jesus 
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Christ; the cross of Christ and the need of the world; and the divine constraint of Chris- 
tian missions. 

The first lecture concerns itself with the varying testimonies from which we learn 
of God: nature, man, moral aspiration. Our thoughts of God are of one who is power- 
ful and wise, holy and righteous. “Religious faith does not .consist in supposing that 
there is a God: it consists in personal trust rising to personal fellowship with God.” If 
man desires to attain to personal fellowship with God he must “go to school with the 
saints” rather than with the philosophers; and especially with those saints “who have left 
on record their experience of God in the Bible.” For the men of the Bible have a 
peculiar insight; they are able to understand what is going on in the world round about 
them because of their fellowship with, and knowledge of, God. 

The revelation of God is seen in the prophets of the Old Testament; but they are 
all surpassed by Jesus Christ, who is both the crown and the criterion of all revelation. 
In Him, God the holy and righteous is interpreted to us as perfect love. Man’s highest 
goal is to have fellowship with such a God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. In 
order to attain his goal, man must be “converted,” that is, he must take himself out of the 
center of the picture and put God there. This is where prayer and worship enter. Prayer 
“is valuable not merely because it helps conduct; it is the most important thing in life 
and conduct tests it; because, ... if you pray that God’s name may be hallowed and you 
then blaspheme, it is quite obvious that your prayer was not very genuine. Our prayer 
is the bringing of our longing before God. If you have this longing, of course, you will 
do what you can to fulfill it.” In prayer we try to make God’s will our own. In it the 
most important thing is adoration, not petition; “what we should be sure of is that if 
we truly open our hearts and submit our wills to Him, He is working His purpose 
through us, whether or not we ever come to know it.” 

The same clarity, literary charm, and spiritual discernment which distinguish the 
first essay mark the others which comprise this volume. In the second and third lectures 
Dr. Temple gets to the heart of the matter when he speaks of Christ, His revelation, 
and His cross. Dr. Temple is not only a theologian, he is also a good philosopher; and 
as such he renders theology a good and necessary service by stating its hypotheses in 
a way which is both convincing and intellectually satisfying. People who entertain 
optimistic hopes with respect to man’s own aspirations and abilities should read his 
words on the subject of sin: “it is at the very source of our aspirations that we are most 
corrupt and perverse.” 

The last lecture is especially timely. In it the inner necessity of Christian missions 
is forcefully and persuasively stated. “If we are truly Christians, we believe that the 
Gospel is that truth . . . which affects the bases of human life. It is the one possible 
foundation on which a world civilizati ec i 
together “in one spiritual ee aoe Eride biti een 

ow forced into a 
community . . . by the abolition of distance through the triumphs of science.” Jesus 
Christ is the only figure in the world who is regarded by men of every race and nation 
as their own countryman. The increasing success of the Gospel is due to its own nature. 
In it God gives us Himself. “It is His own nature of love. . . . But salvation is pri- 
marily not from the consequence of sin but from sin itself...” The call to share the 
Gospel with others “comes to you because you have heard it; not because you are 
good, ... not because you are clever, . . . but because to us God has made known His 
love and the responsibility along with the joy of it is upon us; we cannot escape it. But 
surely we do not want to escape it.” 

The future of the church augurs well when its leaders are not only able adminis- 
trators and rulers, and promoters of good causes, but also able preachers of the divine 
word. The Archbishop of York has long been discharging the chief office of a bishop— 
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rightly dividing the word of truth—and he has been doing it with great earnestness, 
reasonableness, and effectiveness. Everyone who reads his latest book thoughtfully will 
come away from it with an enlightened mind and an enriched spirit. 

GerorcE R. SELTZER 


Here We Stand. Nature and Character of the Lutheran Faith. By Hermann Sasse. 
Translated, with revisions and additions, from the second German edition by Theo- 
dore G. Tappert. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1938. 183 pages. $2. 


American readers should be exceedingly grateful to the National Lutheran Council 
for having sponsored the translation and publication of this very timely and illuminating 
book on the nature and character of the Lutheran faith. Professor Sasse, the author 
of this book, is one of the foremost theologians of the Lutheran Church in Germany. 
His book is an attempt “to delineate the essential nature of one of the great confessional 
churches of Christendom. It does not propose to present either a history or a system 
of dogmatics in the Evangelical Lutheran Church. It is simply intended to explain 
why the church which accepts the Lutheran Confessions has a separate existence, and 
how this church differs from others.” To this end three questions are raised and 
answered. The first question is merely introductory. It is addressed to the Lutheran 
Church by the world today which wants to know what it means to be Lutheran. 
Professor Sasse defines the question, and by defining the question in his own precise 
and clean-cut language he already points to the ultimate answer which is to be found 
in the doctrine of the sinner’s justification by faith alone. The second question is 
addressed to the Reformation. The Lutheran Church cannot be understood without 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century. What then is the Reformation? Professor 
Sasse claims that neither the heroic, nor the culture-historical, nor the nationalistic 
interpretation will fully explain “the great and mysterious events” which constitute 
the Reformation movement. These three interpretations do not go deep enough and 
are therefore misconceptions, though there is an element of truth in each of them. If 
we want to understand the Reformation, we have to regard it as one of the very great, 
truly epoch-making events which the church of Christ has experienced in the course 
of its history. From this point of view the Reformation may be defined as “a renova- 
tion of the church brought about by the rediscovery and renewed proclamation of the 
pure doctrine of the Gospel of the forgiveness of sins.” 

The chapters discussing the character of the Reformation lay the foundation of 
the answer to the third question which is addressed to the Lutheran Church by other 
churches. The Lutheran Church has to defend herself against the charge that she 
has disrupted the unity of the church. She has to justify her separate existence and 
her insistence upon the confessional principle in the face of the claims of other churches 
that they also are an offspring of the Reformation. The Reformed churches cannot 
understand why the Lutheran Church is so tolerant towards Catholicism and yet declines 
to grasp the hand of fellowship that is extended to her by other Protestant denomi- 
nations. To meet all these and other similar questions Professor Sasse discusses at 
great length the doctrinal differences between the Lutheran and the Reformed Church. 
He discusses and sets forth these differences—singling out such fundamental concepts 
as the Gospel, Faith, the Church, Justification and Predestination, Incarnation and 
Real Presence—with great clearness, yet without rancor and personal animosity. Of 
particular interest and importance in this discussion is what Professor Sasse has ta 
say about the Lutheran conception of the Lord’s Supper. Those who are familiar 
with present-day theological literature will know that the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
has again become, as was the case in the sixteenth century, the pivotal point which 
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brings out the essential difference between the Reformed and the Lutheran doctrine. 
If Professor Sasse were living in America, he might be persuaded to add, in the next 
edition of his book, another chapter dealing with the Lutheran doctrine of the Scriptures 
as over against the Reformed doctrine. 

One of the last chapters of Professor Sasse’s book discusses “the modern Reformed 
theology of Karl Barth” in its relation to Lutheran doctrine. In view of the wide- 
spread influence of Barth’s theology the discussion is most timely, and from the 
standpoint of Lutheran doctrine it is illuminating as well as eminently fair. It speaks 
of “Barth as awakener,” of “the new ideas” in his theology, of Barth as a Reformed 
theologian, and of “the eclectic and unionistic character” of his theology. 

The concluding chapter of the book sets forth the relation of the Lutheran Church 
to church union and the ecumenical movements fostered by most other churches of 
the Calvinistic type. The Lutheran Church is not indifferent to these movements. 
But it is also convinced that we cannot bring about true unity by abandoning the faith 
of the Reformation or by ceasing to take the search for truth seriously. 

Professor Sasse’s book cannot but have a wholesome effect upon the Lutheran 
Church in America. It may even open the eyes of non-Lutherans by removing mis- 
understandings and false impressions. It is not an uncritical eulogy of everything 
that is called Lutheran, but a discriminating judgment based upon a deep understanding 
of the Lutheran faith and an intensive study of the Lutheran Confessions. However, 
in our vote of thanks due Professor Sasse we also have to include the name of Professor 
Tappert, his translator and collaborator in bringing out this American edition. Dr. 
Tappert has not only given us a fine translation in idiomatic English, but has also 
added many notes by which the value of the book for American readers is greatly 
enhanced. 


H. OFFERMANN 


Theologia Militans. Schriften fiir lutherische Lehre und Gestaltung. Edited by Martin 
Doerne with the assistance of Paul Althaus, Werner Elert, and Adolf Kdoberle. 
Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1935— 


Under this general title a series of important little studies has been appearing in 
Germany which are of value to American as well as to German Lutherans. They 
represent earnest and thoughtful attempts to meet the problems of a new day on the 
ground of the Lutheran Confessions. The spirit in which they are written is set forth 
by the editor in these words: “The term ‘Lutheranism’ is grossly misunderstood if 
it is applied to a smug traditionalism which takes refuge under the shadow of a venerable 
heritage. There is no conflict in genuine Lutheranism between conservatism and 
progressivism. The heritage of the Lutheran Reformation cannot be carried on simply 
by reverent repristination. The teachings of Luther cannot be preserved except by 
boldly vitalizing them again and again to meet the realities of every new day. To 
help effect this vitalization is the duty and task of Lutheran theology.” The first five 
publications in this series have already been noticed in these pages (January, 1936, IX, 
p. 108). Additional numbers are the following: 


Volker vor und nach Christus. Theologische Lehre vom Volke. By Paul Althaus. 
No. 14. 1937. 19 pages. RM .50. Both the Scriptures and the Confessions contain 
a doctrine of the state, but neither contains a doctrine concerning race or people. To 
conclude that there is no place for the latter in Lutheran theology would reflect a 
sterile Biblicism and a legalistic Confessionalism. It is the endless task of a living 
theology to consider current problems in the light of the eternal Gospel. Proceeding 
from this point of view, the confession, “I believe that God has created me,” must be 
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accompanied by the confession that God has created me within a particular race and 
people. It is therefore my duty to recognize my place in and my responsibility toward 
my people. Nevertheless, men have not been created for the sake of races, but races 
for the sake of men. What God’s purpose was in creating races and peoples remains 
a mystery, but it is clear that the division of mankind into such groups “lies in the 
dimension of the Law,” not of the Gospel. Hence, although it is sometimes a blessing, 
it is also always a curse. Be that as it may, the church must take “peoples” into 
account as much as “people.” 


Jesus und das alte Testament. By Albrecht Oepke. No. 21. 1938. 46 pages. 
RM 1.35. Two extreme ways of looking at the Old Testament have recently been 
championed in Germany. On the one hand, the Old Testament has been attacked 
as a Jewish book which has nothing at all to do with Christianity. On the other 
hand, it has been defended as a Christian book which must be accorded equal authority 
with the New Testament. Both views are wrong, says Oepke. A careful examination 
reveals that Jesus’ attitude toward the Old Testament was at once conservative and 
liberal. He was conservative in that He acknowledged the God of the Old Testament 
as His God, but He was liberal in that He “reformed” its essential characterization 
of God. He was conservative in keeping the Old Testament Scriptures, but liberal in 
His use of them. He was conservative in His conception of the Law, but liberal in 
subordinating it to grace. It is true, therefore, that the Old Testament is not strictly 
‘speaking a Christian book, but it has been ‘‘adopted” and remains a part of God’s 
revelation without which neither Jesus nor His teachings can be understood. 


Das Heil des Volkes und das Evangelium. Geistlicher und leiblicher Segen. 
By Franz Lau. No. 13. 1937. 22 pages. RM .65. Three interpretations have been 
offered in an attempt to explain the relation of piety and prosperity: (1) that, apart 
from the recognition of God as the giver of both, there is no relation at all between 
the two; (2) that temporal blessings depend upon and always follow spiritual blessings ; 
and (3) that temporal and spiritual blessings are essentially identical and indistinguish- 
able. In an effort to suggest the lines along which this problem must be solved, the 
author appeals to Luther. “But we are really not asking Luther so much as we are 
going back to the Scriptures with Luther.” Luther rejects the naive view that pros- 
perity is an inevitable product of piety, and he also rejects the view that the two 
are totally unrelated. He asserts repeatedly that the two belong together and that 
the fate of Germany will in the long run be determined by its attitude toward the 
Gospel. The reader must be informed that this conclusion of Luther is based on the 
Old Testament. 

T. G. TApPEert 


Schrift und Bekenntnis. By Werner Elert. No. 9. 1936. 22 pages. RM .65. Like 
a stalwart confessional Lutheran, the author reminds us that Lutherans must always 
be ready to answer the question concerning the relationship of the Scriptures to 
the Confessions. The well-known introduction to the Formula of Concord gives us the 
answer. But there is a further question concerning the authority of the Confessions. 
The clergy of the church are obligated to them and recognize them as the norm of their 
preaching. This subscription shows that the preaching of the church is in harmony 
with the doctrine of the church. 

The author indicates that in preaching there may be a divergence in the expression 
of the Gospel but not in its substance. The church must fix the limits where this 
divergence must end. It is not a matter for the individual clergyman. The whole his- 
tory of dogma shows us the attempt to determine what is fixed over against what is 
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fluid in the message of the Gospel. This obligation is only an obligation in regard to 
doctrine, not in regard to faith. Only God can demand faith of us. On the other hand, 
this obligation must be assumed in a voluntary manner. If a disavowal of the doctrine 
of the church is discovered, the practical consequences must be assumed. 


The author concludes with an examination of the contention that the creeds and 
confessions are the causes of divisions in the church. He shows that these divisions 
existed before the formulation of the Confessions. Confessions make us more conscious 
of the unity which they bring about. They create a fellowship of faith. For that reason 
the authority of the Confessions does not depend upon a formulation by any section of the 
church, by any theological faculty, or by any outstanding synod, but upon the message 
itself which is a witness to the truth of the Gospel. 


Warum redet die Kirche von Siinde? By Martin Doerne. No. 16. 1938. 26 pages. 
RM .75. The author tells us that the church speaks of sin because it is the message 
of the Gospel. This does not make the church either pessimistic or contemptuous in 
regard to humanity. That spirit can be learned from either Macchiavelli or Schopen- 
hauer. Everyone knows that no earnest man will say that he is perfect. Theoretically, 
too, every man acknowledges that he is responsible for his own acts. The Christian 
says further that every man is a sinner before God. This God we approach in prayer. 
His existence is not scientifically demonstrable as highest types of existence never are. 
In the New Testament this is not a matter for disputation but for faith. And mankind 
is responsible to Him regardless of racial differences which are ordained of God. Sin 
keeps us from giving God the honor that is due to Him. There was a consciousness 
of sin before Christ, and there is today apart from Him, but He makes it an acute 
thing. Golgotha lays bare the secret that God and Adam can not stand side by side 
together upon the earth. The message of the church is not to debase humanity but to 
exalt Christ who promises forgiveness and pardon. Original sin makes it clear that 
sin is not in isolated deeds but is in the depths of human personality. It shows that 
all men are sinners though they have their individual and racial existence. Race is a 
gift of God and the Christian keeps this gift pure. There is a danger that the Chris- 
tian of Germany shall make religion a matter of race while Anglo-Saxon Christianity 
will identify religion with the cosmopolitan spirit of the Aufklarung. 


In conclusion, the author sees no conflict for Lutheran theology between the 
doctrine of sin and that of creation. Lutheran theology realizes, too, that God Himself 
has joined together “Deutschtum” and “Christentum.” For that reason, the preaching 
of the Gospel, especially the Reformation Gospel with its emphasis on sin, has been 
a blessing for Germany. 


It is hardly necessary for a reviewer to make any comments upon this little book 
after he has given a generous portion of its contents. He might be permitted to add 
that in addition to its intrinsic worth, these twenty-six pages reveal the struggle of an 
earnest man to adjust himself and his theology to a world-up-side-down! 


Aufgabe und Grenze der Gerichtspredigt. By Helmuth Schreiner. 1938. No. 19. 
18 pages. RM .50. This little book shows us the task and limits of the preaching 
of God’s judgment. This preaching is a call to repentance. For time is a gift to us 
and time has an end. Often the thought of the last days, the return of Christ to 
judgment, the new heaven and earth seem to the modern man with his secularized 
world-view something that is lacking in reality. Our difficulty is that we emphasize 
too little the present judgment which is hic et nunc. For that reason it is almost 
impossible to make the judgment on the last day very vivid. The author shows that 
to make judgment real in a modern man’s mind is to make it a judgment of conse- 
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quences. Sin may be forgiven though its results often remain. Only God can change 
poison into medicine, curses into blessings, and death into life. 


Gottesglaube und Anfechtung bei Luther. By Friedrich Karl Schumann. No. 18. 
1938. 19 pages. RM .50. From the title we see that faith and temptation are placed side 
by side, for they belong together in Luther’s life. The philosopher might speak much 
about God and not at all about temptation. Martin Luther could not. For no one 
can be a Christian who is not tempted, because to have no temptation is the greatest 
of all temptations. 


Contrary to popular belief, temptations are not primarily sensual. Rather they are 
matters where God touches human life and are concerned with the first table of the 
Law. Only the Christian struggles against temptations because for him alone is God 
supremely personal. Opposition to God is personal opposition. To be sure, the devil 
is not personal in the true sense, for anyone who opposes God is a divided and falsified 
person. Temptations come in various forms, as sickness, misfortune, danger, or death, 
for the Prince of this world is ingenious. He uses God’s law and thus one tempted 
knows not whether the temptation is of God or the devil. Yet in every temptation, 
God is Lord over all that the adversary proposes. 


Sometimes Luther uses grotesque humor in his struggle with Satan. More fre- 
quently he relies on Word and Sacrament. That is the weapon to meet the wiles 
of the devil who will make Christ only a judge and the Gospel a new law. The 
greatest temptation comes when Christ disappears and the Christian worries about 
matters of election and predestination. Then he should confess his faith in Christ, 
who died and rose again. That is his sure defense. 


The author’s thesis is that Luther introduces us to strange and wonderful thoughts 
seldom thought by anyone before or since him although their basis is in the Scripture. 
We can not be in this world and of it, for that is death. Were it not for faith and 
hope, we would be cast into the abyss of eternal desperation. Parturimus diem extremum. 

BENJAMIN Lotz 


Die kirchlichen Ordnungen als Erziehungsmacht. By Franz Lau. No. 17. 1938. 
48 pages. RM 1.35. This number deals with the problem of what may be called 
“church institutes” and their value in the total work of education and edification which 
is the church’s task. The author feels that today “the conscious Christian is still on 
intimate terms with the Bible, and with the preaching of the church, but scarcely 
any longer with the Order of Service. “The Word of God is surely enough.’ But one 
clearly sees that something is lacking in present-day Protestantism in its poor under- 
standing of the Order of the church.” 

In the sphere of ecclesiastical life there is neither unity nor uniformity in Church 
Order. Here the church differs from the state, whose law, justice, administration, 
and constitution are clearly known and defined. Of civil “order’’ one can speak in 
the singular; not so with the Order of the church. The forms of Church Order are 
manifold: divine service; the catechumenate; pastoral care; ecclesiastical discipline ; 
ecclesiastical law; and ministerial order are some of these. 


Does the church need this Order, these “institutes?” The answer is an unqualified 
“Yes.” The foundation and necessity for such order are carefully examined and clearly 
set forth. The principal section of this little book is devoted to the main thesis that 
all these “institutes” have a great and useful function to perform in the church’s work 
of teaching men. Not only in formal educational procedures are instruction and 
enlightenment given, but in a peculiarly influential manner in those forms in which 
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the life of the church in the world is clothed. It therefore behooves the church to 
strengthen its Order in accordance with its faith and confession. 


Lutherisches Pfarramt, Rechenschaft und Wegweisung. By Martin Doerne. No. 
10. 1937. 44 pages. RM 1.20. Here is a stimulating and informing discussion of 
the Lutheran conception of the ministry of the church. The basis of the discussion 
is laid in Luther and the Confessions, and in the New Testament, where the author 
is thoroughly at home. The dangers of clericalism and secularism are considered, 
as are the charges that in the past the Lutheran Church has been a “pastors’ church’’ 
and a didactic church or “schoolroom” (Pastorenkirche und Predigtkirche). 


The last section of the work is particularly interesting; it deals with the renewal 
of pastoral life and work in the church. That revival must be one of inner spiritual 
renewal, and can not be gained by “the making of programs or by an external refor- 
mation of the clerical life.’ The pastor must live in uninterrupted union with the 
Chief Shepherd of the church. This can be achieved only by daily Scripture-reading 
and prayer. The Scripture-study must be broad and inclusive and apart from the 
preparation of definite pastoral work. Prayer is indispensable for the right cure of 
souls. If the pastor is to perceive the needs of his parishioners he must exercise 
himself in priestly prayer which presents their needs before God. One of the greatest 
helps to this daily devotion would be a breviary for the clergy: not one used by 
private inclination, but one which would be a part of the order of the church. 

A greater emphasis on the personal life of the clergy is also necessary. It is still 
true that “vita clerici evangelium populi est.” There should be a revival of private 
confession and of a true religious-fraternal spirit among the clergy. Finally, the old 
estrangement between the church and theology must be removed; all theology must 
be relevant to the life of the church if there is to be a genuine and permanent renewal 
of that life. 

The discussion, although conducted with specific reference to the life of the church 
in Germany, will afford instruction and help to all who do the work of the ministry, 
and to all who are interested in the church’s conceptions of its leadership. 

GrorcE R. SELTZER 


Das Bekenntnis im alten Testament. By Otto Procksch. No. 8. 1936. 26 pages. 
RM .75. Professor Procksch describes the confessional character of two significant 
portions of the Old Testament: the Pentateuch and the Psalter. He urges that while 
the church’s Scriptures and Confessions ought never to be confused, they ought 
nevertheless to be studied together for their common content. God speaks to us in 
Scripture; we speak to God in Confession. But the Old Testament includes both 
a divine revelation and a human confession of faith. In particular, the Pentateuch 
may be taken as a whole to be the post-exilic Jewish church’s expression of faith. 
It sets forth an exalted monotheism, established in Ezra’s time on the basis of Israelite 
prophetism. Upon the foundation of this common faith, Ezra established the church 
life of post-exilic Judaism. It was no national religion, for nothing of political life 
remained to the returned exiles. But it was a confessional church, whose Confessio 
quam confitentur stands in the Books of Moses. This, however, Professor Procksch 
shows, is supplemented by a Confessio qua confitentur. The subjective expression of 
Israel’s faith is before us in the Psalter, with its clear reflection of the Old Testa- 
ment believers’ thoughts concerning creation, redemption, and sanctification. Here, too, 
the inspiration of religious thought is due to prophecy. But in psalmody, considered 
as the articulation of ritual worship, is Israel’s fullest confession of faith, as the Old 
Testament church, with evident significance for the Confessional church of today. 
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Deutung und Umdeutung der Schrift. By Rudolf Hermann. No. 12. 1937. 30 
pages. RM .90. Herein are contained three lectures which set forth Confessional 
Lutheran views as to “churchly exegesis,” “allegorical exegesis,” and the relation of 
Old and New Testaments. In the last named, the views of W. Vischer of Basel are 
criticized. Under allegorization, both Karl Barth and the German Christians receive 
attention. And in the matter of “churchly exegesis” the Reformation as over against 
the Roman position is stressed. The Bible, in the Lutheran view, is not the lifeless 
source-book of true doctrine, but the vital proclamation of the truth of our salvation. 
That truth is not attainable by human reason, nor to be surmised from human ex- 
perience, even within the church: it is news from God Himself. And it is God in 
Christ who gives power and life to His Word, no pneumatic exegesis of men. In this 
last thesis lies the basis for a just evaluation of the New Testament as greater in the 
things of the Kingdom than the Old. 


Fragen der Schriftauslegung im, alten Testament. By Gerhard von Rad. No. 20. 
1938. 19 pages. RM .65. In this lecture, a statement with regard to the church’s 
present-day difficulties with the Old Testament is courageously made. One is reminded, 
despite the passing of forty years, of Sir George Adam Smith’s Lyman Beecher 
Lectures at Yale. Like Smith, Professor von Rad concludes that modern criticism 
may be a mighty aid in the church’s interpretation of the Old Testament. It does 
perhaps silence many a text that spoke out clearly to our fathers, but it gives a new 
voice to many another that was dumb before. Moreover, in theological exegesis 
we still find Christ in the Scriptures of Israel. Not the incarnate Christ of the New 
Testament, but what Smith termed “the Spirit of Christ.” There is a witness in the 
historical realities of the Old Testament to that special revelation of God which the 
incarnate Lord completed in His life and death and resurrection. In the Old Testa- 
ment it is incomplete, of course. And many and various are its manifestations. They 
include not only a growing witness to the spirit of Christ, but also a developing 
conception of humanity and its need of redemption. It was this latter which moved 
the Lord to ask, “Ought not the Christ to have suffered ... ?” All this, von Rad 
shows, is the concern of an exegesis in which the human aspect of the Scriptures does not 
divert the theologian from the Word of God written there, nor does the divine revela- 
tion blind him to the historical fact of its being recorded in human life and literature. 

, CHARLES M. Cooper 


The Growth of Religion. By Henry Nelson Wieman and Walter Marshall Horton. 
Chicago: Willett, Clark & Company, 1938. xviii. 505 pages. $5. 


Is there an American theology? This question is asked by those who introduce 
this volume. Not only do they ask this question. They also venture an answer that 
this study marks out the pathway for an American theology, and that pathway is 
said to be that of empiricism and naturalism. 

Two outstanding scholars have united in this study. It is however not a joint 
study—rather must it be regarded as separate studies brought together in one volume. 
The connecting link is to be found in their common conception of religion, to which, 
with perhaps some tinge of pharisaism, the name of high religion is given. This is 
stated as follows: The purpose and goal of high religion may be defined as the 
progressive reorganization of the world into a system of mutually sustaining activities 
humanly appreciated, whereby the endless growth of meaning and value is fostered. 
Its God is the Being whereon the accomplishment of this aim ultimately depends. The 
history of religions reviewed by Dr. Horton from the crudest beginnings of religion 
to its most elaborate formulations in modern types of theology are supposed to lead 
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up to this definition: present-day reconstruction of it by Dr. Wieman is made to start 
from it. 

Since Dr. Horton attempts a comprehensive view of all religions, it is self-evident 
that the treatment is far from exhaustive. There is indeed a selection made to illus- 
trate his thesis. In making it, the good things in the various religions, including the 
various types of the Christian religion, are presented. To this no objection can be 
made. It is but fair that the highest reaches of these faiths should be regarded as 
their contribution to religion. Very often scholars have erred in trying to reduce the 
religions to their most primitive elements. The religions thus reviewed are primitive 
religion, oriental religion as typified by India, China, and Japan, occidental religion 
as typified by Parsiism, Judaism, Islam, and Christianity. 

It is the second part of the book, by Dr. Wieman, that attempts to state and 
defend a new conception of religion. Those who have read the author’s Recent Phi- 
losophies of Religion will find here the same general standpoint—that of theistic 
naturalism. Dr. Wieman starts his discussion by calling attention to the five attitudes 
towards the religions that have made a bid for man’s acceptance. There is the old 
supernaturalism; then there is what has been called liberalism; and then, perhaps as 
an offshot of this, we have humanism. All three of these are regarded as now outmoded. 
The two remaining ones are what are known as the new supernaturalism represented 
by Barth and Brunner, and the theistic naturalism held to by Dr. Wieman. The need 
of the time, if religion is to be kept as a force in the modern world, is said to be that 
of a philosophy of religion. The standpoint of the author is put by himself thus: “It 
must be a philosophy which directs human consciousness to whatever is supremely 
worthful in each concrete situation. To be fully appreciative of this, however, man 
must make absolute commitment in advance to the unpredictable best that can be 
discovered in each situation (in the older forms of appreciation of religious appre- 
hension we called this ‘surrender to the will of God’)”. 

The new supernaturalism and the theistic naturalism, which are thought to be the 
only attitudes that have any chance of acceptance in our day, are discussed in detail, 
and likenesses and differences are presented under no less than twelve heads. In 
reading over these, one is impressed with the many points of agreement. However, 
the differences are no less real and, if not so wide, they are deep. Take grace for 
instance: “One cannot acquire an interest by his own volition unless he already has 
the beginnings of it. If one has some interest in any matter he can work to increase 
that interest. But if he has no interest he can not acquire an interest by his own 
efforts because he must first have an interest before he can work to increase it. There- 
fore the interest must be given to him. In that sense it must be given by the grace of 
God” (p. 263). Das Gegebene (the given) is thus stressed, and this is important; but 
how feeble when set aside of John 3:16! After all, the fundamental cleavage between 
the two views is that one starts from impersonal values which are supposed to impinge 
on us; the other from a personal God whom we know as the Father in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. To the reviewer the value of this detailed discussion of differences and 
resemblances lies in this, that very much that the theistic naturalist finds essential to 
his philosophy of religion is given in so much higher form in the new supernaturalism. 
The latter keeps all the values of the former but is not satisfied with the insecure 
and unstable foundations on which they are made to rest. 

Growth of worthful meaning—this is all along equated with God. From. this 
standpoint methods of religious living, approach to God in prayer and service and 
other related questions are considered. The chapter on guidance of religion by reason 
seems to the reviewer the most valuable in the discussion, for it would seem the argu- 
ment can support the neosupernaturalist as well as the theistic-naturalist. One who 
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doubts this may be asked to read along with this chapter the portion of Brunner’s 
Philosophy of Religion called “Revelation and the Problem of Reason.” The discussion 
closes with a chapter on the Nature and Destiny of Man. Life is adjustment to 
environment. Man’s deepest sin consists in the great reversal of life. Religion is a way 
of salvation. If the author’s standpoint of God as growth in meaning is kept in mind, 
and of Jesus Christ as the supreme expression of that growth of meaning, one can 
understand his concluding statement: “The way of salvation can be described as accept- 
ing Jesus Christ as our only Lord and Master. . . . Jesus Christ becomes the only 
way of salvation when one recognizes (1) that Christ stands for a total good that is 
infinitely richer, higher, deeper than any specifications we are able to set up; and (2) 
that Christ stands for that way of life in which the only sovereign control is the 
uncomprehended will of God, to be sought in each situation with utmost sensitivity 
and intelligence but without prescribing it beforehand and with utter readiness to 
follow it.” 

It is thus that this discussion on the growth of religion leads to Christ as the 
expression of the richest and fullest good. If God be defined as growth in meaning, 
Christ may even be equated with God. A philosophy of religion that can come to such a 
conclusion deserves one’s study. It may lead the student to the threshold of the 
Christian religion. But, as all philosophy of religion, it leads no farther than that. 
It follows the Hegelian trends of a Christ principle instead of being based on a his- 
torical Christ. Its God becomes an abstraction and not a Person. It believes it can 
by its own searchings find out God. Christ therefore comes at the end as a con- 
clusion, instead of at the beginning: as the one in whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. One can pay tribute to the learning and also to the spirit 
of this discussion and yet feel dissatisfied with it. 

JoHN ABERLY 


The Philosophy of The Act. By George H. Mead. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1938. 696 pages. $5. 


This book consists of a number of essays left by Professor Mead at the time of 
his death in 1931, together with an extended Introduction by the editors, and a brief 
biographic sketch. The editors have made a good job of the organization of the 
material, and their Introduction (73 pages) affords an excellent outline of Professor 
Mead’s point of view. 

Professor Mead was a man of rare genius. The jacket bears a quotation from 
Professor Whitehead in which he says: “I entirely agree with John Dewey’s estimate, 
‘A seminal mind of the first order,” which is a sort of question-begging attempt to 
align Prof. Whitehead with Mead. Whitehead’s maturer thought, however, is idealistic 
rather than instrumentalistic as is Mead’s. Mead and Dewey joined the faculty of 
Chicago University shortly after its founding. They have been the staunch protago- 
nists of the theory of Instrumentalism. This theory is a development of the theory of 
Pragmatism to its extreme implications on a naturalistic evolutionary background. 

I think it was Professor James who used the phrase “L’enfant terrible” to 
describe the rigor with which Professor Clifford insisted on repudiating metaphysics. 
Even though James was a pioneer in the pragmatic movement, I deeply suspect that 
he would be disposed to describe Mead as he described Clifford. 

The title of the volume describes, as it is meant to do, its content. The Act is 
the ultimate in knowledge. We do not know actors. Act evolved a universe which 
reveals various levels. When we come to the human level the Act takes the form of 
the biological, and it bears certain qualities which we call mental. There is no mind 
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in any existential sense. Mentality is only a quality which the Act bears when it 
arrives at a certain level. What is popularly meant by the Self represents a congeries 
of acts which condition subsequent acts even as the Self had been conditioned by 
antecedent acts. And, of course, to speak of person is to flagrantly over-step the limits 
of scientific interpretation. We must limit ourselves to the act. For a vigorous 
presentation of how Instrumentalism works out, what are its data and methods of 
thought, what its implications, and what it repudiates, this volume ranks high. 

Professor Mead laments the fact that Socrates “blurred” (p. 386) the sharp 
distinctions made by Democritus. “The effect of this was to transfer the reference in 
experience from the stimulus in the act to its promised result, over from the perceptual 
world as an appearance to a world of logical forms, or natures, or ideas.’ “A further 
effect of blurring the distinction which Democritus had brought out between physical 
things in a contact experience was to leave all so-called sensuous characters of things 
in the world of appearance” (italics mine). This is to say that Mead wishes to defend 
the reality of physical stimuli which give rise to perception; and he deliberately denies 
that perception involves or implies a percipient. Socrates’ crime was the fact that 
he ascribed reality to both the stimulus and the perceiving subject. The discerning 
reader will here note that Mead is insisting with Democritus and with modern 
behaviorists that sensuous characters are real and that mind is a mere appearance. 
It is at this point that Behaviorism and Instrumentalism achieve their foundations by 
assuming that the aspiring creativity of mind is explained when it is referred to physical 
antecedent acts. Whereas as a matter of fact the explanation is side-stepped. We 
do not know actors, only acts. “The unitary soul that passed over into modern thought 
by way of Augustine’s writings was an artefact of Christian metaphysics, not the 
outcome of epistemological reflection” (388). This, to say the least, is disposing of 
Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, and Kant in rather cavalier fashion, to say nothing of 
a large number of thinkers of less renown. If the theory of the concept, its originating 
cause, its relation to the content conceived, etc., as elaborated by Plato, Aristotle, 
and Kant is “not the outcome of epistemological reflection’? it might be well for Pro- 
fessor Mead to tell us from what it is the outcome. The fact is that Aristotle, the 
founder of logic, built his whole system of thought on epistemology, and this reflection 
led him to the inevasive conclusion of a rational Prime Mover. 

What happens when mind is thus shifted into the category of an epiphenomenon 
comes into plain view in Mead’s essay on “A Philosophy of History.” “We do not 
know where we are going, but we are on the way.” It is even doubtful whether on 
his principles we could even know that we are on the way. “It is through our backsights 
that we gain the course that we have to follow day by day” (496). As a matter of 
course, if there is no mind and concepts are merely congeries of the effect of physical 
perceptual stimuli, then of course backsights are all we have. But in that case we do 
not “gain the course that we have to follow day by day;” for with backsights we do 
not follow, we must simply be pushed forward with our sight always toward the back. 
In such case the philosophy of the Act shuts us up to a world in which we must wait 
for the Act to give us the push. We have no base from which to thrust forward, 
nor even to hope that the next push will not be into the abyss. But, says Mead, our 
backsight shows us how by birth-control to avoid the propagation of undesirable char- 
acters (503f). It may be doubted whether backsight, limited to percepts, could show 
us this wisdom; and it is most certain that the backsight would not provide the will 
to put this wisdom into effect. “What are the implications for present conduct of 
the discovery of biological and social science that the human community on earth can 
by taking thought determine what characters of its individuals are heritable, and by 
selecting them and favoring their propagation change itself by changing the 
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individuals?” (509). That is to say, by applying our knowledge of biology we can 
produce a race that will bring in Utopia. The innocent evasion of the fact that 
knowledge guarantees nothing until there is a will to realize it is almost unbelievable. 
All that biology has done is to make a little more clear what Aristotle already knew. 
And such progress as has been made has come from will inspired to direct knowledge, 
and this inspiration does not come from the action of physical particles. If the salvation 
of the race were as simple as the biology of birth-control it might be well to close 
our churches or transform them into institutions of instruction in heredity and birth- 
control. It is marvelous how simple science can become! ! ! ! 

The editors, in their Introduction, indicate that Mead is not a mechanist. ‘Mead 
emphasizes the inadequacy of the mechanistic interpretation of purely physical and 
chemical phenomena. . . . Mead holds that there are inorganic processes which give 
rise to emergents and which are independent of mental phenomena, but which are, 
according to the general theory of evolution, conditions for emergence of reflective 
thinking, ‘in which culminates the sociality which is the principle and the form of 
emergence’” (lxiii). It does not seem to the reviewer that the editors can make 
good their claim for Mead as an anti-mechanist. For example, “For Aristotle the 
values and meanings of the world are necessary things, and what answers to the 
mechanical view is contingent, just happens. For us there are living things, and there 
are conscious things, and there are colors, and sounds, but they just emerge from 
mechanical situations” (317). It is quite true that Aristotle thought of the suwmmum 
bonum, justice, and the whole moral structure as logically necessary and consistent, 
and that he deduced them from a logically necessary presupposition from some 
antecedent rational being. It was the logic of this phenomenon that led “the Master 
of all who know” to postulate a Prime Mover. In order to avoid the metaphysical in- 
ference to the Prime Mover, Mead offers “mechanical situations’ from which living 
things and conscious things “just emerge’ (317). It is significant that on the same 
page Mead commends Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World as “most il- 
luminating” but “not the chapters on God and the quantum theory.” Mead does 
try to keep room for freedom, but it does not seem to the reviewer that he suc- 
ceeds. “Given a mechanical statement, the ideal of which is the distribution of the 
physical particles of the universe, we find that certain values appear. The theory 
of causation is the determination of the conditions under which they appear” (318). 
It is in this fashion that Mead struggles on to maintain that we cannot get behind the 
Act, and that physical particles being involved in the Act must remain the ultimate 
beyond which we cannot make any affirmation. Values “just emerge.” It seems to 
me very doubtful whether freedom can be derived from such an ultimate. 

If subtile ways of evading the spiritual issue are to be taken into serious account, 
we may agree with John Dewey that Mead possessed “a seminal mind of the first 
order.” But we have been reading philosophy long enough to remember an encounter 
between Thomas Huxley and Herbert Spencer in which the latter rejoined against the 
former: “I am somewhat of a juggler myself, but to be outjuggled ten to one is 
exasperating.” The point of it is, when science makes a determined effort to speak 
the last word it finds itself baffled, and it tries to sublate this bafflement with jugglery. 

To derive the universe of values from antecedent physical particles which act, 
and from this Act values “just emerge,’ is too large an order. Let me quote a 
paragraph and intersperse it with critical observations in brackets. 

“Ethics has been defined as the science of values in so far as these influence 
authoritative action. A presentation here of current discussion of the field and function 
of ethics would be misplaced. We can only consider it from two standpoints from 
which men are accustomed to regard it, as the theory of the good or of the standard which 
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should decide action. But the inadequacy of such a statement is evident. Such an 
ethics considers values after their relation to one another in social conduct has been 
defined. They are already moral goods before ethics approaches them. {Most cer- 
tainly, and for that very reason not the product of physical particles acting; so was 
gravitation there before physics arrived. This is not scientific explanation. It seems 
more like sophistic evasion.] For this reason the artist has denied that the moralist’s 
writ runs in the field of his creations, and the statesman has averred that he has 
recognized no categorical imperative. [But citing the revolt of the artist and the 
statesman against ethics is quite a different matter from finding such revolt justified 
in the order of the universe. If the Philosophy of The Act is to justify this revolt it 
should state its purpose plainly. It may well be that the permeation of Instrumentalism 
with its denial of standards accounts for present world confusion.} But we do not 
want conformity; we want a new form. We are not content with the light from the 
old lamps: we want new lamps for old. It is not an affair of obedience or disobedience 
to law but the evolution of a new standard. Specifically, what manner of men should 
we breed?” [You will go far to get a more clear cut statement of the consequences 
of Instrumentalism. And this is offered in the name of science.]} 

The quoted portions of the above paragraph appear on page 500. On the next 
page the following: “The scientists are experts who may be able to instruct us in 
achieving our heart’s desires or in fleeing from what we dread, but there is no 
scientist who can instruct us in remaking our heart’s desires when we are burdened 
with the mystery of all this weary and unintelligible world.” Here the reviewer is 
definitely wondering whether this is to be taken as a confession or as a dogma. As a 
confession it is in harmony with the facts of history. But its context would make 
it appear as intended for a dogma. “There is no scientific statement of what sort of 
men, or in other words, what sort of life, ought to be bred on this earth, nor any 
science that by its decrees can determine whether procreation of the citizens of the 
state shall take place in the enjoyment of romantic love or in obedience to the ordi- 
nances of Platonic love.” “We are as profoundly ignorant of what concrete tastes our 
grandchildren will have in sauces, in witticisms, in sculpture and painting, in poetry, 
the drama, and the novel, in morals, in social prestige, and in religion, as were our 
forefathers in the Elizabethan era’ (503). This is about half true and thereby 
viciously misleading. We are profoundly ignorant of posterity’s concrete choices. But 
we are pretty well informed on their profounder choices. Some two thousand years 
ago Pericles observed: “Next door to lust lies murder.” He was profoundly ignorant 
with what weapons a future generation would execute the murder, but he was well 
informed on the permanent character of passion. The trouble with Instrumentalism 
is its persistent adherence to the concrete which is always superficial. To say that 
Sophocles did not know whether he would be read after his own generation is super- 
ficially true, but to admit that, is widely different from saying that concrete tastes tell 
the whole story. Man’s conceptual capacity is quite as prominent as the perceptual, 
and in brushing it aside to save behaviorism smacks of the advocate rather than of science. 

“And yet we know that these changes will take place in the values of our posterity, 
and our Elizabethan ancestors did not know it as well. We not only know that 
these changes will take place but know the sort of conditions [sic] that will make 
these changes comprehensible. We know that society is in a process of evolution, 
though we do not know what forms of institutions, of monuments and products, of 
minds or of temperaments will supervene.” The two foregoing sentences are in subtile 
contradiction. On the Instrumentalist hypothesis we do not know that the “changes 
will take place” and we do not know “the conditions that will make them comprehensible.” 
To know either of these we must know beforehand that nature works, and that it works 
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uniformly, both of which transcend perception. And if “we do not know what forms 
of institutions . . . will supervene,” by what criterion shall we profess to know what 
sort of conditions will make these changes comprehensible?” And still further: “We 
know that we are on the way, though we do not know where we are going” (503). 
This is the old agnostic thesis that you must be either omniscient or completely ignorant 
—a flat contradiction to both science and every day experience. “We do not even 
see through a glass darkly,” which is simply not true. Jefferson and Lincoln did 
see, albeit perhaps through a glass darkly, but they did see. It is not necessary to 
call the roll of the seers. 

At the conclusion of the chapter on Philosophy of History he tries to make room 
for reason, but takes away its reliability by reducing it to “a function of behavior.” 
It is the function of philosophy to work out the implications of the fact that reason 
has arisen in the process of social evolution” (519). This naturalistic derivation of 
reason from the irrational antecedents of physical particles is of course a dogma. It 
is not an established scientific conclusion. And thus Instrumentalism refutes itself. 
I am reminded of a remark of Professor James which seems pertinent here: “Humbug 
is humbug, even though it bear the scientific name, and the total expression of human 
experience as I view it objectively, invincibly urges me beyond the narrow scientific 
bounds.” 

As for religion, Mead leaves room for the worship of a far-off ideal, but this ideal 
must be construed as a conditioning fiction which the reflective mind which has emerged 
from the Act of material particles has imposed upon itself. It is a fiction; it is not a 
discovery. There are no standards. 

The Philosophy of The Act is worth reading (it is not easy reading) in order to 
know the bases of the assault which Instrumentalism is making on the world of thought. 
The reviewer believes that there is a smug indifference to the profound reach of this 
assault—the leaders who need to know are too largely unaware of the extent to which 
our institutions are shaken at the foundation. The corrections cannot be made by 
passing resolutions. There was a time when the charge of narrow-mindedness was 
thought to apply to theologians, but that science liberated. However that may have 
been in the past, at present the blight of narrow-mindedness has fallen heavily on large 
fields of science. Limiting the field of knowledge to the temporary perceptions which 
emerge from the Act of physical particles, and denying knowledge of anything perma- 
nent surpasses any kind of narrowness that could ever be charged against theology. 

The book is worth reading to help understand what is wrong. There is nothing 
in it that will help much to know how to correct it. Its offer of birth-control can 
only promise a stronger and healthier race if it is under the steadying guidance of 
permanent principles and standards of conduct, knowledge of which Instrumentalism 
repudiates. Evolution and Pragmatism offer excellent heuristic principles for a better 
understanding of processes. But when they are taken to justify the denial of abiding 
realities and the affirmation of the universality of change it does violence to the logic 
of the facts. 

C. F. SANDERS 


The History of Israel. By H. Wheeler Robinson. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1938. 262 pages. $2.25. 


Few writers on the Old Testament have clarified its ideas as has H. Wheeler 
Robinson. The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament, which appeared twenty-five years 
ago, is still a vade mecum of those who wish to recall the ideas of the Old Testament 
teachers without wading through the cumbersome technique of the Old Testament 
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Theologies we inherited from an earlier day. Now Dr. Robinson has given us a 
companion-book to that one in which, in the same clear and simple style, he covers 
Israel’s history from the Exodus to the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. His 
introductory chapter gives a compact picture of the land, the people and the Patriarchal 
Age. Each page is packed full of information, with well-balanced interpretation. Not 
the least valuable feature of the book is its documentation, including a very full 
bibliography. The author has done for the general religious public what the writer 
attempted for a smaller clientele in The Old Testament—A Study. Such books need 
constant revision, inasmuch as archaeology is a militant science. This book is up-to-date. 
Hersert C. ALLEMAN 


The Old Testament and Modern Discovery. By Stephen L. Caiger. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1938. 102 pages. 90 cents. 


In six short chapters the author presents a survey of some of the more important 
discoveries in the Old Testament field. Having sketched the general results of exca- 
vation in Bible lands, he proceeds to discuss the discoveries in Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Palestine, Persia, Arabia, and Cappadocia. There is an index, preceded by a list of books 
on Old Testament archaeology, German and French works on the subject being con- 
spicuous by their absence, with the exception of a two-volume German work translated 
into English in 1911. Obviously the present volume is primarily intended for English 
readers. The vast preponderance of English scholars, mentioned by the author in the 
body of the treatise, creates the erroneous impression that the science of archaeology 
is almost exclusively a British achievement. 

Any attempt to popularize archaeology, which has been front-page news for some 
years, is to be commended. Archaeology is a fascinating subject, and every serious- 
minded person will welcome any new light, from whatever source, that will lead to a 
better understanding of the Bible. But for the sake of thoroughness one wishes that 
the author had not attempted, within the space at his disposal, to cover such a vast terri- 
tory. The present account, though not devoid of interest, might easily result in a super- 
ficial impression on the part of the average reader. These pages, however, will not be read 
in vain by those who will do some supplementary reading on the subject. 

Caiger’s account of the latest discoveries lacks balance and proportion. It is an 
enumeration of archaeological data rather than an interpretation of their meaning for 
the religion of the Old Testament. This may be due in part to lack of space and to a 
desire to shed light on the more remote aspects of Hebrew history. Nonetheless we note 
the surprising fact, among others, that only four pages are accorded to the alphabetical 
texts from Ras Shamra which are among the greatest archaeological discoveries ever 
made. Almost a whole page is devoted to a discussion of the word trh, tentatively identi- 
fied with Terah, the father of Abraham. According to the February, 1937, Bulletin of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, this word may also mean “to pay the 
marriage price.” 


Henry SCHAEFFER 


The Ethics of Judaism from the Aspect of Duty. By Maxwell Silver. New York: 
Bloch Publishing Company, 1938. 384 pages. $2.50. 


In the chapel of St. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y., the words which meet the enter- 
ing worshiper are these by William Ewart Gladstone: “Duty is a companion which rises 
with us in the morning, walks with us throughout the day, and only leaves us when 
we leave the light of life.” Such a sentiment could have been inspired only by a religion 
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whose roots reach back into the religion which gave us the Decalogue. There is a 
Midrashic story which tells that “the Sinaitic Law was offered by God to all the nations 
of the earth but that they all refused it, since they were not morally prepared to renounce 
the cardinal sins of idolatry, incest, and murder, and that Israel alone willingly accepted 
it.” Duty was the watchword of Judaism. 

Kant called duty the Categorical Imperative—“the Inescapable Must,’’ as the author 
puts it. The idea of the autonomy of the moral law is inherent in Jewish ethical thought. 
The Jewish conception of the moral law though not literally independent of God, as 
Kant’s conception apparently would have it, is that the moral law is absolute, fundamental 
in the universe—in other words, that God Himself is identifiable with the moral law, so 
that the ground of right in ethics rests upon His character and He cannot act contrary 
to it (“Will the ruler of the whole earth fail to do justice?”). In that sense, the moral 
law precedes the revelation of it, as the moral law in turn supersedes ritual law. 

Man, therefore, being created in the image of God reflects the moral law in his very 
being—it is his native air. Moral responsibility, also, is absolute in man; as the Rabbis 
put it, “Every man is bound to say, On account of me was the world created.” The 
performance of duty must be for duty’s sake. 

What gave the Rabbis most trouble was the Yetzer ha Ra’ as over against the 
Yetzer Job. By the former they mean that instinctive human complex which stands 
in the way of our moral or spiritual progress, our tendency to evil. “It stands as a 
collective name for what we call today man’s entire complex instinctive life, without 
which human and social life is not only incomplete but impossible.” But whence came 
the Yetzer ha Ra’? It was implanted in man for pedagogical purposes. The essential 
monism of Hebrew thought forbade a dualistic conception of man, which is traced 
back to Plato and in theology laid at the door of Paul. Body and soul are not essentially 
two, the soul only being the man and the body being a foreign or even hostile power 
to the soul and the soul’s higher life. Man is a unitary personality; body is the base 
on which he is built. The dualistic conception became a part of Hellenistic Jewish 
thinking but was never a tenet of orthodox Judaism. 

As a logical result there is no occasion for salvation from a power outside of man. 
“His restraining agency lies in his very self.” “Man is not born depraved. .. . The 
urge to good—to duty—does not come from outside of man—by way of a divine re- 
deemer, nor is it imposed upon him by external force.” Judaism has no room for 
Supermen. But there is the Hebrew Prophet! He is a Superman, and the Prophets 
know and speak of salvation. “Judaism bases its unshakeable and inspired hope that 
man will in the end transform this mad, war-torn, hate-ridden little world of his into 
an habitation of peace and spiritual fulfillment’—on “the moral law within,” That 
has been Israel’s contribution to the world, and it is great. Would that she would lay 
hold of the Enabling Power by which duty is done in love! 

This book is a fine apologetic of Judaism and will be a valuable aid to the under- 
standing of that development of the religion of Israel. 

HeErsert C. ALLEMAN 
The Greatest Name. A Life of Jesus for Juniors. By Elsie Ball. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1938. 149 pages. $1.50. 


Teachers and leaders who are trying to reach juniors in their own thought patterns 
will be likely to make wide use of this little life of Jesus for boys and girls. The 
language is junior language. The stories are simply told. 

Miss Ball is measurably successful in presenting a well-balanced account of the 
Gospel story. She devotes several pages to the geographical and historical setting. 
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Omitting the stories of the birth, she introduces Jesus as “a stranger . . . seen walking 
along the shore of a big fresh-water lake called the Sea of Galilee.” He proclaims 
the Kingdom: “On the Sabbath day He went into the synagogue—or, as we would 
say, the church—and preached about the good time that was coming. He called this 
good time the kingdom of heaven, because it was the way that the Heavenly Father 
wanted all His children to live.” 


Somewhat curiously, the tone of the narrative becomes more old-timey as the 
book goes on. Miss Ball reverts more to Biblical language; and, insensibly, she drifts 
into the common and respectable practice of substituting Biblical wording for vital 
interpretation. The last part of the book begins to be nostalgic of an older type of 
Sunday school lesson. (Eventually it is stated, with no critical hesitancy, that the, 
apostle Thomas went to India.) 


The last sentences of the book, winding up the Gospel story with a conception of 
Christianity for juniors, compare interestingly with the inaugural passage quoted above: 
“All over the world people are working in many different ways to bring in the kingdom 
of heaven. Some spend their lives learning how to cure diseases and how to keep 
people from getting sick. Some make discoveries and inventions that make it easier 
to provide enough food and clothing for everyone. Some try to find ways for people 
to work together in fairness and justice, so that all the people, both the poor and the 
rich, can be better friends. Everyone who tries honestly to bring peace and justice 
and friendliness into the world is helping to establish the kingdom of heaven. Most 
of all, the boys and girls . . . are the ones who can make the hope of the long years 
come true, and crown Jesus king of all the world.” 


Another one of the countless voices has essayed to speak of Jesus to a special 
group in its own tongue. It is a glorious preoccupation. Miss Ball has done well. 
But she also leaves the reader feeling—as it is said da Vinci felt about the face of the 
Jesus of the Last Supper—that much of that myriad-faceted Personality remains un- 
portrayed. 


THEODORE K. FINCK 


Hugo of the Blade. By Julius F. Seebach. Philadelphia: United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1938. 271 pages. $1. 


For all lovers of historical novels Hugo of the Blade will fill a very welcome place. 
It is one of three books planned by the author which present the epic of a family in 
the development of the Lutheran Church. Beginning as it does before the days of 
the great Luthern Reformation, it gives us in a most interesting manner the human side 
of the Reformation and the effect of the Reformation upon the lives of the people. It 
reveals the great value of the printing press in the dissemination of the truth. Hugo, 
a character of strength, is among the earliest to make great use of the printing press 
and is a stalwart defender of the Protestant faith, one upon whom Luther leans for 
constant help. “For Truth and Freedom’ is not only Hugo’s motto, but his living ideal. 
This he hands down to his descendants. It is burned into the very heart structure of 
the family from generation to generation. It is a burning light and is carried through 
several generations down through the days of the Thirty Years’ War as a later “Hugo” 
becomes the trusted friend and helper of Gustavus Adolphus. 


The book is a valuable addition to Lutheran literature and help to popularize the 
story of the Reformation so that youth as well as older folk will be deeply interested. 


WiLiiaM J. MILter, Jr. 
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Fundamental Christian Beliefs. By W. Arndt. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1938. 95 pages. 25 cents. (Instructor’s Guide for Fundamental Christian Beliefs. 46 
pages. $1.) 


Old Testament History. By Arthur W. Klinck. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1938. 110 pages. 25 cents. (Instructor's Guide for Old Testament History. 52 
pages. $1.) 


In the April, 1938, issue of this QuaARTERLY the undersigned reviewed briefly the first 
of the new leadership training texts of the Missouri Synod, Working Together, by W. O. 
Kraeft. The books under review are additional texts in this same series. Like their 
predecessor they are paper-bound, neatly printed, attractive. 


Fundamental Christian Beliefs is a simple, straightforward, non-technical, well- 
written study of Lutheran doctrines—God, revelation, creation, sin, salvation, means of 
grace, church, priesthood of believers, ministry, last things. Old Testament History is a 
brief, highly condensed, non-critical, well-written narrative of the story of God’s ancient 
people from creation to the end of the old dispensation. In both books the Bible is 
assumed to be the verbally inspired, absolutely infallible revelation of God. Accordingly, 
its statements are taken to be final, not only in matters of faith and life, but also in 
matters of history, geography, science, and the like. Of scientific, critical study of the 
sources there is not a trace. Nor is there any indication that the philosophical, theo- 
logical, historical, sociological, and psychological researches of modern times have made 
any contribution whatsoever to our understanding of life and its problems. Perhaps 
the type of treatment was necessitated by space limits or by a consideration of the needs 
and abilities of the persons for whom the books were prepared—present and prospective 
Sunday-school teachers; perhaps dogmatic presuppositions had something to do with it. 
Whatever the reasons for the type of treatment, the fact remains that this treatment is 
limited to uncritically-interpreted Biblical materials. Here lie both the strength and 
the weakness of the books. For those who accept the fundamental thesis that the Bible 
is infallible in every detail, the treatment will prove, in the main, highly satisfactory ; 
for those who do not, it will not. It may probably be assumed that the persons for 
whom the books were specifically written do accept it. For them, therefore, the books 
could hardly be better. 

The Instructor's Guides, which are in loose-leaf form, will be of very genuine help 
to group leaders. They suggest procedures and methods; give explicit instructions on 
enrollment, assignments, class hours, tests, application for credit, and the like; and 
answer in full all review questions asked in the student’s textbooks. An instructor could 
scarcely ask more help than is provided in these excellently prepared guides. 

Pau J. Hou 


Our Protestant Heritage. By Harold John Ockenga. Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1938. 
140 pages. $1. 


This book arose out of the author’s protest against the unionistic tendency in Protes- 
tantism today. The argument is that Protestantism has a heritage which it must keep. 
This heritage, starting with Luther, and coming down through Zwingli, Calvin, William 
of Orange, John Knox, Oliver Cromwell, and Roger Williams, can easily be summed 
up in the words, “the right to dissent.’ To keep this heritage of Protestantism, we 
must fight union. 

The interpretation which Mr. Ockenga gives to each of these characters is as shallow 
as is his conception of our true Protestant heritage. The book cannot be taken seriously 
by any student of Reformation history. It is clearly an interpretation which represents 
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Congregationalism as the culmination and crowning end of the whole of Protestant 


history. 
H. E. Horn 


Every-day Science for the Christian. By Theodore L. Handrich. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1938. 154 pages. 60 cents. 


Mr. Handrich makes a very timely endeavor to counteract the flagrant fallacies 
of modern anti-religious science which increasingly ignores the facts and standards of 
God and exalts the ingenuity and astuteness of man. His work affords one a powerful 
indictment of pseudo-scientists with their atheistic, or agnostic, mechanistic and mate- 
rialistic evolution. 

The manual contains an excellent summary and criticism of the various scientific 
theories and hypotheses concerning origins and age calculations. These digests are very 
helpful for the cursory student and the busy pastor. They reveal a very thorough- 
going study on the part of the writer. They also suggest reference books for a more 
careful consideration of specific phases of interest. 

The author’s exegetical endeavors to square the language of Genesis with modern 
science are very efficient. It will prove convincing and helpful to all who accept the 
literal interpretation of the Bible. It may seem a bit strained, however, to those who 
hold that the Word of God does not intend to communicate information as to science, 
but rather “the infallible truth of God in all matters that pertain to His salvation.” 

This inexpensive manual is worth many times its price for the busy pastor, teachers 
in young people’s departments of the Sunday School, high school teachers, pupils, and 
religiously minded parents. 

H. W. STERNAT 


The Gospel According to Strange Evangelists. By John Schmidt. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1939. 118 pages. $1. 


In language clear and pungent the author has given a unique series of sermons on 
the “black sheep” of the New Testament: Judas Iscariot, Caiaphus, Malchus, Pontius 
Pilate, Herod, Barabbas, the Scoffers, the Malefactor, and the Tomb Guards. With an 
imagination resourceful yet psychologically true to the characters, Pastor Schmidt pic- 
tures the possibilities of the men they “might have been.” They were like many today 
who hear but do not heed, who know but fail to respond. Evangelistic in theme, these 
sermons are alive with an evangelism that is informing, inspiring, challenging. The 
volume is a storehouse of homiletical suggestions for Lent and Easter, but is good for 
any season. 


Paut L. REASER 


Sursum Corda, Vol. I, No. 1, March, 1939. Published bi-monthly, except summer (five 
issues per year). Hartford, Wisconsin. 20 pages. $1.50 a year. 


The appearance of this journal, devoted to the interests of church music and liturgy, 
has been awaited with interest by those who have known of its projection. The first issue 
of Surswm Corda contains introductory notices, messages of greeting from church leaders, 
pastors, and specialists in the fields covered, and a number of stimulating articles. Among 
the sections devoted to tabular material are those dealing with music for the organ and 
the choir, and an anthem guide for the church year. It is good to see reproductions of 


photographs and drawings in a publication of this kind; illustrations always help to 
make a journal attractive. 
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The articles, “Let’s Do Away with Ostentation,” by Giles Pengelly, and “The 
Reproaches,” by Howard R. Kunkle, appear to be the most substantial and consistent 
in the magazine. One suspects that “Giles Pengelly” is a nom de plume for an otherwise 
well-known writer; but then one may be mistaken in this. There is a good deal of 
sound and necessary, if perhaps unwelcome, advice in the article) “Let’s Do Away with 
Ostentation.”. The unfortunate thing is that not even Sursum Corda complies with the 
advice! It may be an initial inconsistency which will later be removed; but after 
what has been written about anthems in the article, it is strange to find lists of choir 
and organ music such as appear. Some of the recommended music is satisfactory 
enough; but other suggested compositions belong to the quality and times so justly 
deplored by Mr. Pengelly. If Sursum Corda could resolve the anthem problem in its 
own bosom, its effectiveness would doubtless be increased. As it is, we are left with 
the same uncertainty with which we began. Perhaps it is the intention of the journal 
to embrace diametrically opposed points of view; that is also a possible position. How- 
ever, both the suggested anthems (at least certain of them), and the directions for their 
use which appear in “The Choir Clinic” section, offer occasions for strong doubt and 
possible dissent. Surely the advice to insert anthems “following the Collect, following 
the Creed, or directly after the Sermon or Offertory” might be improved. 

Sursum Corda is a brave and worthy venture into the field. It is also a very prom- 
ising one. The editors and promoters deserve congratulations and encouragement. 
We shall await future issues with sympathetic and hopeful interest. 

GrorcE R. SELTZER 


The Japan Christian Quarterly for January, 1939. Volume XIV, Number 1. $2.25 
per year. 


The subject, “The Missionary and the Future in Japan,’’ has been presented in 
this quarterly a number of times. Some of the authors were Axling, Kagawa, Mann, 
Woodward Kumareo, and Oshimo. The Rev. A. C. Knudten, of our Lutheran Mission, 
writes in the January number under three headings: 

1. The Missionary and the Future Social Order in Japan; 
2. The Missionary and the Future Church in Japan; 
3. The Missionary and the Future Mission in Japan. 

There are key statements which awaken deep thinking. For example: The King- 
dom of God’s “limitations lie within the laws and behaviors of sinning human kind, 
and while the ultimate success of the Christian mission is an object of deep confidence, 
the tasks with which you and I are involved are quite definitely part and parcel of the 
social order in which we live.” 

“In some [material groupings] the richly integrative power of the Christian mission 
is definitely ruled out; in others it is strangled until its functioning becomes all but 
impossible. Leaven does not function in a sun-baked lump of dough nor the seed in a 
concrete highway.” After calling attention to certain totalitarian trends the author 
affirms that “it can be fairly said that religion is still free, that the 13 denominations of 
Shinto (popular), the 56 denominations of Buddhism, and the 23 denominations of Chris- 
tianity have freedom within lenient restrictions.” 

Mr. Knudten interprets the present, or third, reaction to Christian missions as a 
“retreat to a purely native culture” in which “the dominant note is the eternal peace of 
East Asia on the basis of a limited international structure.’ And this is not considered 
dangerous since “in the national structure of Japan [is] a strong religious strain” and a 
“strong appreciation of religious values.” “Japanese Christianity will be supermaterial, 
rather than merely international.” 
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Space forbids a longer consideration here of this informing and thought-provoking 
article. But we want to know more. And we are grateful to the Rev. Mr. Knudten for 
his contribution to The Japan Christian Quarterly. His clear thinking on religious work 
in Japan has stirred our hearts to think soberly upon our lack of evangelistic zeal in 


the church in America. 
H. D. Hoover 


The Protestant Digest. Edited by Kenneth Leslie. Boston: 14 Beacon Street. Number 
1, December, 1938. Monthly, $3 per year. 


This new periodical presents itself in a very interesting first number. The opening 
editorial “Affirmative Protestantism,” promises good positive purposes for future articles. 
Articles are selected from a score of representative magazines. One of the values of 
such a digest is that it gives access to such articles as “The Church in This Between 
Age” which first appeared in a denominational magazine. Among leading religious 
thinkers quoted is the Rev. Dr. Paul Scherer. Such articles as “The Christian Com- 
munism of St. Francis,’ which I read in the original magazine length, lose nothing 
by the condensation into the form in which it appears in the Digest. 


Religion, a Digest of Protestant, Catholic and Jewish Thought. Edited by Jerome T. 
Gaspard. Circulation address, 55 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. Volume I, Number 1, 
January, 1939. Published monthly, $3 per year. 


This periodical begins its first page by a quotation from Dr. Robert A. Millikin 
stating that religion is the world’s supremest need. The advisory board has been 
carefully chosen: Dr. Samuel M. Cavert, Dr. George N. Shuster, and Mr. Roger W. 
Straus. The subjects of articles chosen for publication are timely topics. The magazines 
quoted include: The Churchman, The International Journal of Religious Education, The 
Missionary Review of the World, The Christian Advocate, The Sweden Year-Book, The 
Living Church, Moody Monthly, The Watchman Examiner, The American Hebrew, The 
New Age, and the LUTHERAN CHURCH QUARTERLY. 

Among the authors known to us are Dean Luther A. Weigle, Dr. Charles B. 
Foelsch, Mary Roberts Rhinehart, and Dr. William G. Peck. 

It is the editor’s conviction that the three groups represented in this religious digest 
have certain things. in common: a belief in God and immortality and a defense against 
an anti-God movement. “It, therefore, seems indicated that these three groups should 
understand each other, and that others, not in any group, should understand their 
common aim. To assist such an understanding is the purpose of Religion.” 


H. D. Hoover 


Martin Luther in English Poetry. Selected and edited by W. G. Polack. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1938. 80 pages. 25 cents. 


The editor of this booklet has gathered pieces of English verse which treat of Martin 
Luther and has arranged them more or less chronologically to match the career of the 
Reformer. Thirty-one authors are represented. The quality of the verse may be seen 
in the lines which C. J. Segerhammar dedicates to Luther’s Catechism: 


That little book, by Luther writ 
In fifteen twenty-nine, 
By true, divine effulgence lit, 
Has gripped your heart and mine. 
T. G. Tapprert 
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The Faith of the Church. By Charles M. Jacobs. Philadelphia: United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House, 1938. 114 pages. $1. 


This small volume is composed of addresses on the Apostles’ Creed, by the late 
President of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia, given in the Seminary 
Chapel, and published at the request of those who heard them. The purpose was, avow- 
edly, not to teach theology, but “to emphasize the personal religious values which the 
Creed possesses.” The personal testimony of the learned and distinguished author is in 
evidence throughout the fourteen brief chapters. It is fascinating reading, written in 
Jacobs’ well known clarity of style and purity of diction. The undertone is that of the 
earnest and devout historian, theologian, teacher--moving with easy mastery of the 
material with which he deals. 

The book is both challenging and significant. Its method of presentation attracts 
and holds the reader’s attention to a line of connected thought about the God whom we 
have learned to know in Jesus Christ. The words of the familiar Creed are discussed 
with a freshness that is arresting and refreshing. The book also is significant in its 
almost entire freedom from the terminology of dogmatics. One who is steeped in the 
theological definitions and formulations of the past generation might wish to find, in a 
book bearing the title of this one, the phrases and arguments with which he is familiar. 
The purpose and occasion of their preparation exclude this from these addresses, which 
are truly as they are meant to be, “Devotional Studies on the Apostles’ Creed’””—scholarly, 
simple, persuasive. 

Cuartes K. BELL 


Faith of Our Fathers. By Theodore Mueller. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdman’s 
Publishing Co., 1939. 124 pages. $1. 


This book is by the professor of Doctrinal and Exegetical Theology at Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. It is, as the title page states, “a review of our holy Christian 
faith as set forth in the Apostles’ Creed.” 

The writer takes all the words of the Apostles’ Creed one by one like the beads of a 
rosary, explains them in acceptable orthodox fashion, and intersperses his explanations 
with entire hymns or hymn stanzas. The unity of the book is created by the unity of 
the Creed itself; however, all of Luther’s Small Catechism is drawn into the presenta- 
tion. Sometimes we get the impression that the author is attempting to re-write Dietrich’s 
Catechism in the form of a continuous treatise unbroken by questions and answers and 
with all the Scripture proofs printed out in full. 

This professor of Exegetical Theology makes occasional astonishing use of Scrip- 
ture passages. He finds a proof for the Virgin Birth in Galatians 4:4. We wonder 
whether he is disturbed by the fact that in all the Epistles there is no reference to the 
Virgin Birth. He says: “The great apostle tells us that in the fullness of time God 
sent forth His Son “made of a woman” and this certainly describes the Virgin Birth 
[author’s italics] of Christ” (page 70). This is quoting Scripture to one’s purpose; 
in fact, it places it under a severe strain to meet a supposed need. A mischievous person 
might use this phrase to prove the opposite; then, how would our author meet him? 

Another instance: John 5:39 has received exegetical mishandling for centuries. The 
author does this when he quotes “search the Scriptures” as an imperative. The context 
forbids this. Christ says to the unbelieving Jews: “Ye search the Scriptures, for in them 
ye think (omitted by the author) ye have eternal life . . . and ye will not come to 
Me that ye might have life.” It is to be regretted that a professor of Exegetical Theology 
allows his wish to cause him to miss the only sane exegesis of some passages of Scripture. 

We have stated that the author manages to present all the chief doctrines of the 
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Catechism in his book. It may be that owing to lack of space he felt that he could 
not define all of them fully. A case in point is his presentation of the doctrine of 
predestination. He presents the case of the saved, but says nothing of those who are 
lost. Or did he prefer to tread softly? 

We conclude by quoting the author’s words in the Foreword: “This little book is 
intended to aid all children of God in studying . . . our glorious faith. May it prove 
itself 2 helpful handbook to many.” As such a handbook it may very well serve a good 


purpose. 
A. H. HoLttHUSEN 


Walther and the Church. By W. Dallmann, W. H. T. Dau, and T. Engelder (editor), 
with a foreword by F. Pfotenhauser. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1938. 140 pages. $1. 


Published “for the purpose of commemorating the arrival of the Saxon immigrants 
one hundred years ago,” this book is timely in view of the current discussions of the 
church and the ministry. It contains three memorable documents prepared by the founder 
and early leader of the Missouri Synod, C. F. W. Walther, in translated and abridged 
form. The first is “The Voice of our Church on the Question Concerning the Church 
and the Ministry,” which grew out of the necessity of justifying the separate existence 
of the early Saxon congregations in the Middle West. The second document is “The 
Proper Form of an Evangelical Lutheran Congregation Independent of the State,” 
which offers a practical application of the preceding work. The third piece is entitled 
“The Evangelical Lutheran Church the True Visible Church of God on Earth” and rests 
the right of the Lutheran Church to such a title on the claim that it has the pure 
Gospel and Sacraments. 

The three translators have prepared brief studies on Walther’s life, his theology, and 
his teaching concerning congregational polity which serve as a kind of introduction. 
The fullest and most illuminating of these studies is the editor’s “Walther a Christian 
Theologian,” which, among other things, recommends that we embrace this view: “Scrip- 
ture is the sole source of doctrine; consequently there must be no development of doctrine 
in Christian theology. . . . The church does not need new doctrines, nor does she need 
to have the old doctrine adjusted to new views, which would make it a new doctrine. 
. . . What men in the days of the apostles needed and what saved them is the very 
thing we moderns need, the very same doctrine, the very same thought forms” (pp. 
18-19). It may not be out of place to remark that the translators confess that they 
had occasional difficulty in rendering the thought forms of Walther into modern English 
(pp. 55-56, 116). 

Walther’s use of prooftexts is sometimes startling, as it is, for example, when he 
seeks to buttress the requirement for congregational minutes and the practice that “these 
minutes should be again read at the beginning of the subsequent meeting, Acts 15: 
23-31” (p. 97). 

Anyone who is interested in the polity of the Missouri Synod will be grateful for this 
little work because it is a convenient compendium of the Scriptural and Confessional 
bases on which Walther reared the structure of the church which came under his influence. 
As such it merits serious study. 


T. G. Taprert 
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For the Pastor’s Personal and Chancel Use 


LARGE WORD EDITION 
Size, 4144 x 6%4 inches. 


No. 525. Fine Morocco, Divinity Circuit, flexible, 
red under gold edges, leather lined, back title in 
gold, silk headbands and marker .......... $6.00 


No. 526. RED Turkey Morocco, limp, leather lined, 
round corners, gold roll, red under gold edges, silk 
headbands and marker .... 


ed . 


MUSIC EDITIONS 
AUTHORIZED EDITION 


One to Three Stanzas Printed Between the Staves of the Music. 
Printed on Bible paper, except No. 590. Size, 54% x 8 inches. 


No. 594. Persian Morocco, semi-flexible, gold-rolled, 
red under gold edges, gold title on back, and gold 
cross on side, silk headbands and marker .... $6.00 


No. 595. RED Turkey Morocco, semi-flexible, round 
corners, gold roll, back title in gold, red under gold 
edges, silk headbands and marker ......... $10.00 


REVISED EDITION 


With Words Separate from the Music. 


No. 508. 
headbands and marker 


Printed on Bible paper. 
Persian Morocco, gold-rolled, red under gold edges, gold title on back, and gold cross on side, silk 


a) 


6 x 8% inches. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE COMMON SERVICE BOOK 


THE OCCASIONAL SERVICES 


This EDITION of this conventional pocket-size 
MANUAL FOR THE PASTOR contains the ‘‘Occa- 
sional Services’? from the “Common Service Book” 
together with thirty new orders and offices. Pro- 
vision is thus made for practically every occasion in 
the life of the Church for which a service form is 
required. 

Size, 414 x 6% inches. Red under gold edges, silk 
headbands and marker. 

No. 1. French Morocco, limp, book paper...... $1.75 
No. 2. Persian Morocco, flexible, keratol lined, thin, 


Bible paper’ (assistance sic seam are Riles sslsiee pace 
No. 3. RED Turkey Morocco, flexible, keratol lined, 
thin, Bible paper %...c6-.c.c10c)ss cicicis Mea eiee hate .. $3.50 


ALTAR SERVICE 


A special LARGE TYPE edition of the ‘““Common 
Service Book” for altar use, with paging harmoniz- 
ing with the word editions. Contents: The Service, 
Matins, Vespers; Introits, Collects, Epistles, Grad- 
uals, Gospels ; Collects and Prayers—The Litany, The 
Suffrages, The Morning and Evening Suffrages, The 
Bidding Prayer, The Psalms. 

_ Size, 74% x 10% inches. Beveled boards, keratol 
lined, back title in gold, silk headbands and markers. 
Heavy Book Paper, red under gold edges. 

No. 12. BLACK Leather ..........cccescesee $ 9.00 


COLLECTS AND PRAYERS 


Authorized by the United Lutheran Church in America 
Prepared by the Common Service Book Committee 


A collection of collects and prayers supplementing those provided in “The Common Service Book.” 


No. 13. RED Leather ..... Leta ei salele ola siete aston ad Ocoee 
No. 14. BLACK Turkey Morocco ............ 16.00 
No. 15. RED Turkey Morocco .............. 18.06 

These 


have been chosen from the devotional writings of all ages and include prayers especially written for this 


volume. 


A wide range of conditions and circumstances is provided for, the 399 collects and prayers and th i 
general prayers being grouped under more than 250 classifications. ew Pap ts! 


This manual will serve as a valuable aid, for specific use or as suggestively helpful, for th 
for church workers, church organizations, and the family circle. ia opener aed 


Price, Cloth, $1.00; Black Morocco, red under gold edges, $3.50; Red Morocco, red under gold edges, $3.75. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


